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Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Labor and Employment Methods in Use Among Confectionery Manufacturers 
By Ralph G. Wells 


Stabilization of Factory Working Force 
By Mabel.E. Wallace 


III Customs cf the Raw Material Trades 


A. Adams Lund 


What Does a Clean Boiler Save 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


Training Help in Candy Plants 


Read wherever g00d candy is made 





The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 


‘“*Price is a relative term — Quality always a concrete fact” 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Ww. G. AHERN 
40 Court St., Boston, Masa. 


HH. A. JOHNSON CO. 
221 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Emerson Tower, Baltimore, Md. 
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N. Market 8t. 
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CALIFORNIA FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


$49 EB. Second St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Ww. P. DOWNEY 
88 Grey Nun St.. Montreal, Can. 


STOCKS 
EVER\ WHERE 








There is Solid Satisfaction 
in Using DELFT GELATINE 


Taking a chance with inferior gelatine is a 
poor business proposition ; it does not pay. 


But with every shipment of Delft, the certifi- 
cate of analysis tells you exactly what you are 
getting, and you can depend upon its absolute 
uniformity and freedom from harmful and lique- 
fying bacteria. 


Expressions of satisfaction from every quarter 
prove that Delft Gelatine has won an enviable 
reputation throughout this country. 


If you are not familiar with Delft, let us 
send you free samples and prices. You will 
find it the best and most economical gela- 
tine you have ever used. 


Yee OS 
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The Consolidated Confectionery Supply Catalog 
is taking concrete form 


Registration Blanks for free listings in the directory also a 32 page prospectus of the 
book have been sent broadcast to every Confectionery supply account on our list. 
Duplicates will be gladly sent on request. We don't want to miss listing any 
reputable Confectionery supply firm any more than they want to be omitted. 


The following Confectionery Supply Firms have reserved space 
for their Catalog Data 


(In the order in which their reservations were received:) 


As of November 5th 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO sage Page LESTER P. WINCHENBAUGH 
PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT CO Page CARTER RICE PAPER CO 
EMIL PICK - . 1 Page 
CARY MAPLE SUGAR CO... Page 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO 3 Pages 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. Page 
NULOMOLINE CO ....Backbone of Cover GENERAL BOX CO 
AMERICAN MAIZE PRODUCTS CO... Nes Page MANZ ENGRAVING CO 
SETHNESS COMPANY ; 1 Page DOWST BROTHERS 
W. L. FLEISHER & CO........ -... 1 Page McLAURIN-JONES CO. 

1 

1 


IDEAL COCOA & CHOC, CO 
HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD 
TRAVER PAPER CO 


CANDY AND CHOC, EQUIPMENT CO Page NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO 
GIN-WOL CO, Insert G. A. BISLER, INC 





~~~ Et 15 + 
Entered as Second-Class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Pwostoffice at Chicago, Illin ois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Palatability in Floralty 


HE who values the delicacy which a well chosen 
floral essence imparts to the savor of confec- 
tionery products might profitably test our Confec- 
tioners’ Floral Flavors. They are new to the con- 
fectionery industry and freshly true to the growing 
flower in odor, taste and palatability. Ain original, 
novel and exclusive method of extraction makes 
them possible. 


As seasoned experts in the development of ex- 
quisite floral effects we are peculiarly well qualified 
to supply the manufacturing confectioner with floral 
flavors that are loyal to flower odor and most 
agreeable to the taste. Their concentrated strength 
makes these products far-reaching and thus extremely 
economical. 


Heliotrope Honeysuckle Jasmin 
Lilac Orange Flower Lily 
Rose Tris Violet 


UNGERER & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tut MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 


presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 


tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System 37 


Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds......................... 59 
Sl ee eee icuanw cc ae 
Lynn Air Conditioning System.................. ry 
Mills Automatic Hard Candy Machine.......... ise 
Sy sD I, gg os vencvecccscessctsecsa . 32 
National Equipment Machinery....................... 33 
Powers Temperature Regulator........................ 37 
Rex Cream Center Maker........................:.... 401 
Ge Pee Pe ae ree 
Tycos Temperature Instruments................... ae 
ee at, ua week eae eho an eae e 38 
err 34 
ec ee can de a wee hese wean ba hs . 38 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
RAW MATERIALS 


Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches..................... 59 
Anheuser-Busch Corn Syrup................cccecccsess 9 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors................. Seas ene ee 
Confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup.................... 58 
ic cawiandg us is sguledes ddauwede . 62 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener....... here : . 
i Se 2. | ings cédenscee'eevekued sowed <a 
edo etc ere ae ees sg STR a eae apo 56 
Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk................ oct a one 
National Certified Food Colors............... re 57 
EE fr c's & rd ee gee au sn chadalinax wake as 
Rs ie cosbwheads Dasits oiabearmetene ait Swewiaa tec 14 
ES ee a Ser Ne Insert 
es | aR rer ee ~ dsatetek cake re 7 
Seen Cone Crate BGs win oc. s cc cicccsewascescccens 53 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans..... 62 
NE ee ER PS REEL” Me Cet I 15 
Flavors 
Se er eee eee 16 
NREL {SF PE ie A OD LPO Hae a s 


Chiris Flavors .... 


Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors.... , 57 
Fries & Bros., Alex, Flavors................ ~~ 
Fritzsche Bros. Flavors................... 6 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors.......... . 4 
Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto. ; 55 
Vanoleum .......... EE a ee .. @ 
Chocolate 
Baker's Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa 58 
“Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors... seek ee 
Ideal Coatings and Liquors..... 7 Saskvekeaun 54 
Peter’s Chocolate Coatings...... 56 
Gelatin 
PR TD ican cndanaczcctevedeads ee 
Crystal Gelatin ..... a Katia 54 
SE. ss cncakes ae Second Cover 
Dunn’s Gelatin ............. yicmrnoce eee 
Duche’s Dagger Brand Gelatin......................... 62 
Essex Gelatin .......... ; . 61 
Milligan & Higgins Gelatin. SS a ee nga ee ee 58 
Swift Gelatin ...... as veh 56 
Ucopco Gelatin ee ie a 2 13 
— 3, Geae..... rs .. Third ‘Caves 
Whitten’s Gelatin ..... alae 
For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
American Bon Bon Cups, Boxes, Laces, etc..... aia 
Conley Foil .......... taWien denen Wilnankies 51 
Everware Dipping Danee ie Lean ual , ~~ 
Gold Embossed Seals. re $2 
Karl Pauli Wrappers, Aluminum Foil, Resben Cups... 50 
Schultz Candy Boxes...... canta oe se 
White and Campbell's Ribbons. 53 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Good Wood Boxes..... 63 
Brokers 


Emil Pick PERO et 
Marcone & Company—Cocoa Dens aad Seow Butter. 59 
Von Dannenberg & Company 
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Lessiniass 


Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Oils of Spearmint and Peppermint, Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Limes, Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 
All Spice Oils Used in Confectionery 


OF UNEXCELLED QUALITY 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 

BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 

CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 

CURRANT, Black PEAR 
TS reception accorded to this new group which we WITHSTAND CONSIDERABLE HEAT. In addi- 

placed on the market only a short time ago, has tion to the large amount of natural extractive matter 

been gratifying and supports all we claim for them. from the fruits present, the Flavors contain sufficient 
These flavors are of the highest concentration, have the Esters to provide the necessary strength and impart 
delicious aroma of the fruit itself and have been manu- the special characteristics necessary and claimed for 
factured with a special view to permanence, and TO this group. Recommended for 


FRUIT TABLETS, LOLLY POPS, STICKS, PAN WORK, CHEWING 
GUMS, AND WHEREVER THE FLAVOR MUST BE INTRODUCED 
AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 
Extra Concentrated 


For fifteen years these pioneer flavors, extracted directly from the fresh ripe fruits, with no added flavor or color, 
have had preference with those manufacturers to whom quality is more important than cost. The flavor of per- 


fection for Cream Centers de luxe. 
FRITZBRO-AROMES 


Are the ideal flavors of highest concentration, based on true fruit extractions and slightly fortified with natural 
esters for strengthening and to accentuate special characteristics of the fruit. A strictly true fruit flavor effect in 
a concentration much greater than can be produced in a natural true fruit essence. 


FRITZBRO MAPLE BASE 
A well nigh perfect reproduction of the universally liked product of the Northern Sugar Maple tree. 


Two novel flavors for Fine Confectionery: 


FRITZBRO SHERBET ESSENCE OF ROMAN PUNCH 


afford delicious, tasteful additions to any line 


With these various groups any problem of flavoring Candies of whatever nature can be promptly and successfully 
solved. Samples and details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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| A Rich Flowing Cream Center 


Made with Senneff-Herr’s Egg-O-Creme 


~ 





Egg-O-Creme makes a soft, snowy- 
white, velvety and creamy starch mold 
center that ripens ready for the market 
in a very few days. 


Also a center that is easy to dip with 
a small percentage of coating, on 
account of a smooth, firm crust and 
the absence of starch. 


OTHER SENNEFF-HERR PRODUCTS 


X-L CREAM CARAMEL PASTE 
We guarantee X-L CREAM CARAMEL PASTE not to turn 
rancid, sour nor curdle. It makes a caramel as smooth as 
one made from pure sweet cream at LESS COST and has a 
richness of flavor that is true to its name. It EXCELS. 
NOUGAT WHIP 


is monarch of them all in quality, lightness, smoothness and 





FREE: The Candy Maker’s Guide 


A booklet giving many proven formulas flavor. Our NOUGAT WHIP is made from pure Hen Egg 
for producing standard staple items in Albumen. IT IS ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SUB.- 
a way that makes them repeat at a profit. STITUTES. 


NOUGAT WHIP belongs to Senneff’s “Big 3” family. 











SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, III. 


You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide 
without obligation. 


RL DE TED a LAL Ce OO OE Le 
Per 
Address........... 
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FRUIT FLAVORS 
Essential Oils=Food Colors 


Have you yet made a practical trial with 


OIL SWEET ORANGE CALIFORNIAN 


pressed at National City, Cal. 








Pure Raspberry Flavor 
Pure Strawberry Flavor 


Guaranteed from the fruit exclusively and products of 1923 crop. 


CONFECTIONER’S ORANGE PASTE 


a pure fruit product manufactured at our works at 
National City, Cal., from the finest Californian 
fruit. Prepared by a special process, whereby all 
the fresh, pure, natural orange flavor is fully 


retained. 





Ideal for use in cream centers. 





Send for October Price List 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


370 Seventh Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 1018 S. Wabash Ave. Montreal Office: 394 St. Paul St. W. 
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A New Standard Confectioner’s 


Corn Syrup— Uniform in Strength 
and Constant in Gravity— 


Anheuser-Busch Brand Confectioner’s Crystal Corn Syrup is our latest product. 


Months have been spent perfecting it. It has been subjected to all laboratory 
tests. Each batch is tested for candy-making at all temperatures. 


It is clear and pure, of uniform strength and constant in gravity. It works 
equally well in high-cooked candies, chewing candies, cream and gum work. 


It is made in a large, well ventilated plant equipped with the newest and most 
modern machinery. Human hands never touch it. Large, glass-lined storage 
tanks are used. Thus perfect cleanliness is assured. 


The coupon below will bring you a generous working sample — free of all 


charge and without obligation. Try it. And judge its worth by what it does. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
CONFECTIONER’S CRYSTAL 
CORN SYRUP 


_— -~ 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 
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Standardize on a Safe Gelatine 


To safeguard the reputation of 
your product you must be sure of 
the quality of your ingredients. 
You must please the public! You 
do this best and easiest by stand- 
ardizing on materials that are of 
unvarying good quality. 


Save yourself concern—uncertain- 
ty—in the matter of the gelatine 
you use by standardizing on “At- 
lantic”—a gelatine so pure, so clear 
and of such uniformly fine quality 
that it is described as a “super- 
clarified” gelatine. 


Painstaking care in manufacturing, 

reniiiitiattitees using only the finest raw materials 

It Stands the Test” obtainable, is what accounts for 

See If It Isn't the consistent high quality of our 

eter. gelatine. Atlantic passes the pure 

OS CS food requirements of every state in 
gelatine by ordering a barrel from the Union. It’s dependable! 


- nearest office. vy five or 
teen pounds and if it doesn’t . ° ‘ce 
match up with our claims for it,  1ie to Atlantic super-clarified 


send the unused portion back. 


We will pay the freight both ways. Gelatine—and play safe. 


Atlantic Gelatine Company 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches 


Chicago Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York City: Room 1081 Woolworth Building 


ATLANTIC aia GELATINE 











A Booker Process Cream 


formula controlled by 


The Nulomoline Company 
New York ". $3 Boston 





A BOOKER PROCESS CREAM 


LLUSTRATED on the opposite page is a flowing cream made 

| by our patent Booker Process. This process is one of the 

products of our Service Department, which is maintained for the 
benefit of our customers. 


The inversion of sugar is an important factor in the manufacture of 
candy, and is usually obtained before coating the goods. The Booker 
Process makes it possible to secure any desired degree of inversion 
after the centers are under chocolate. 


Our chemists tested goods made by this patent process and found a 
gain in inverted sugar of 20% in a period of two and a half 
months. There was a gradual breaking up of the sugars extending 
over that period which resulted in a gradual softening of the center. 
This change in the center was apparent within two days from the 
time the goods were made, showing that the process sweats the 
center quickly. 

Tests made of other centers showed only a slight change in their 
chemical combination, the gain being less than 2% of inverted sugar. 


Since the presence of inverted sugar insures the life of the center, 
the above tests clearly demonstrate the advantage of the Booker 


Process. 


There is another advantage in our process. All of the small leaks 
are sealed. WVhen the syrup comes in contact with the air, it 
hardens, forming a coating that is as effective, so far as moisture- 
retaining is concerned, as the chocolate itself. VVe have seen a 
center that had a very bad leak. One half of the center was hard, 
the other half remaining so soft that it flowed. The sealing of the 
goods in this manner effects a saving by materially reducing the 
amount of goods lost by poor dipping. 


The practical man often finds that the scientific combinations sug- 
gested by chemists have to be overhauled in order to make them 
work under factory conditions. As the Booker Process has been 
worked out under the direction of a candy maker, you will find that 
formulas we furnish are practical, and the method of working simple. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 





M-11 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat Cast Creams ae Name 
Caramels Hand Rolled Creams [_} Eh RE Re oe 
Fudge Hard Candy w eee a 
Marshmallow Coconut Work Re Yai tees Ed Nea MR a Ser 
Jellies City and State 
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ANTOINE CHIRIS, Marchand Parfumeur, 
neuve, @ GRASSE, 


place 
Ved on Foon, tes Par fumeriea Yraifllen ci-apeea. 





i Na 





A la Jonquille 
& la Cassie 





POMMADES 
de composition. 
———EEE———— 


Il tient routes les qualités. 





HUILES PARFUMEES, 
a 





QUINTESSENCES au Jasmin 
de toutes q & & fa Rose 
& la Tubéreuse 
a la fleur POrange 
& la Cassie 








Essence de Rose 








I tient aussi toute sorte de boabobaidres 
er fait la commission des huiles d'olive 
surfines, mi-fines et pour fabrique, 











Exact reproduction of first ‘‘Price List’’ of Antoine Chiris 
Dated August, 1768 


“Our experience of over one hundred and fifty years of continuous 
manufacture in this line should enable us to serve you well.’’ 


Basic Fruit Flavors - - Essential Oils 
Uniformity — Strength — Quality 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS and FRUIT PASTES 


—especially adapted for flavoring cream centers. 
IMITATION FRUIT FLAVORS—for flavoring hard goods where 
high temperature will not permit use of Genuine Fruit Extracts. 


Send for samples and descriptive 
booklet of our Basic Flavor Products 


ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY 


153 Waverly Place, New York City, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STOCKS 
CHICAGO: 150 W. Austin Ave. PHILADELPHIA: 327 Walnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 216 Pine St. ST. LOUIS: 511 S. 2nd St. 
MONTREAL: 489 St. Paul St., W. 
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Only 5 


minutes 
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from Filters 
to Barrels 


It’s a radical departure— undoubtedly the greatest step forward 
in the history of Gelatine production. Just think of it—only 5 
minutes to accomplish what formerly required from sixteen to 
forty-eight hours. And you know how important the element of 
time is in the production of any food product. Gelatine liquors, 
being exceptionally sensitive, rapidly deteriorate when held for any 
length of time at the temperature required for drying. Conse- 
quently, practically eliminating time in manufacture assures the 
user of Gelatine a product of unparalleled uniformity in purity. 


This great contribution to the gelatine producing art is a result 
of years of untiring effort put forth by our scientists and engineers 
who are recognized as leading authorities throughout the industry. 
By one revolution of the big Drying Wheel pictured above, the 
liquid gelatine, directly from the filters, is transformed into flake 
gelatine and deposited into containers. 


The same zeal that so closely guards sanitation in the produc- 


| Ucopeo Pure 
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tion of WHEEL DRIED Gelatine also extends to the selection of 
the raw materials from which it is made. You cannot imagine— 
much less produce —a better, purer, more wholesome gelatine than 
UCOPCO. And yet it costs no more than ordinary gelatine. 


No user of gelatine—large or small—who is seriously endeavor- 
ing to make his product the best possible can afford to ignore 
UCOPCO—the super-gelatine. Orders can be placed with the near- 
est branch listed below. Stocks are 
carried at points convenient to you. 


You can improve your product by 
the use of UCOPCO without addi- 
tional cost. 


United Chemical & Organic 
Products Company 


Home Office 
4200 South Marshfield Ave., Chicago 


Branches 
New York New Orleans Milwaukee 
Detroit San Francisco 


Food Gelatine 
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Send for this Booklet 


tt gives in simple language 
the scientific method for 

Salting Peanuts—-Gives rec- 

ipe and method in full 


so that even the amateur 


cant go wrong. 


The Salted Peanut 
Business is a Profit- 
able one. The Big 
Salters all use our 

product — 


Nucoline 


the pure snow-white vegetable 
product for cooking nuts pre- 
paratory to salting. 


Let Nucoline and Nucoline Ser- 
vice help you to make your Nut 


Salting Business Pay—and pay 
Big. 


Our Demonstrator—an expert 
Nut Salter—will visit your plant 


and advise as to what kind of 
machinery to use. And he will 
show you how to salt nuts—just 
as the Booklet tells you how to 
do it. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘ Above the 
Salt’’ today, and advise if you 
would like a call from our ex- 
pert. Booklet and Demonstrator 
Service are free. 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
111 W. Washington St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Nucoa Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1964 Bryant St. 


4th Ave. at 23rd St. 
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Ready for Your jolid ay ‘Trade 
as soon as coated ! 


Quick-ripening, creamy, high grade centers of A-1 "a 
the Fondax formula will turn them out ready to sell as soon 
as dipped!. Can you equal that with your present materials? 











If your standard stock takes too long to ripen up, you need 


not limit your production of fancy box goods for holiday 
trade. Cream centers made with Fondax can be exhibited 
by your salesmen as soon as made. 


Book your orders for Christmas delivery now. Send for 
your supply of Fondax. Proven formulas free to bona fide 
manufacturers. 


ONDAx 


WHITE-STOKES CO., Inc. 


3615 Jasper Place, Chicago 253 36th Street, Brooklyn 
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“Atlas Brand’”’ Colors 


(All Shades) 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certified Primary Colors 
Certified Paste Colors 
Vegetable Dry Colors 
Vegetable Paste Colors 

Atlas Carmine No. 40 


“Atlas Brand”’ 
Flavors and Extracts 


Genuine True Fruit Extracts 
Imitation Fruit Flavors 

Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Imitation Vanilla Flavors 
Maple Flavors 


— Purity 


The colors and extracts you use in the 
manufacture of your product can either 
add to its ultimate success or be the 
means of failure. 


“A chain is no stronger than its every 


link.” 


A poor color or a cheap flavor can 
ruin the best confection. 


“Atlas Brand” colors and extracts are 
uniform, strong and pure. They are 
the result of seventy-two years of per- 
fection. Their perfection is recognized 
by many of the country’s foremost 
Candy manufacturers and their use 1s 
employed in every part of the country. 


“Atlas Brand” 


A trial quantity of 
colors or flavors will be gladly sent on 
request with the understanding that 


they must satisfy——otherwise return- 


able at our expense. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
11-13 E. Illinois St. 83-93 Park Place 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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Declaration of Belief for Food Manufacturers 


The following declaration subscribed to by 
the American Specialty Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation should strike a responsive chord among 
the manufacturers of our industry. The busi- 
ness of manufacturing any food is indeed a 
‘solemn calling,’’ but it seems fitting that the 
husiness of manufacturing confectionery is 
especially so and carries with it a double re- 
sponsibility—a profession doubly glorious as 
compared with other foods because candy con- 
tributes its quota toward public service, not only 
in form of its nutritional value, but also its 
wsthetic and artistic characteristics. And no 
nation can live without art. 

Candy’s contribution to the happiness, whole- 
someness and artistic fitness of things in this 
world should inspire every manufacturer in our 
industry with an unusual pride in his product, 
a pride which will prompt a very high manu- 
facturing standard of purity, sanitation and 
factory conditions befitting the production of a 
food product. To the following declaration we 
say, ‘‘Them’s our sentiments, too’’: 

DECLARATION OF BELIEF 

1. We believe that the food manufacturer should ever be 
mindful of and guided by the fundamental principle that his 
business is a solemn calling and a glorious profession dedi- 
cated to a great and paramount public service. 

2. We believe that the food manufacturer should always 
be animated by a true spirit of justice, amity, responsibility 
and service in all his dealings with others and unswervingly 
act at all times in pursuance of the elementary conception 
of right, honorable and ethical business conduct as befitting 
his membership in a society built upon the sure foundation 
of democracy, organized in harmony with the most enlight- 
ened civilization in history, inspired by the teachings of our 
Divine Master and finally, directed equally to preserve the 
opportunity and rights of each for the benefit of all and to 
enhance the general happiness and welfare. 

3. Hence we believe that it is the unquestioned obliga- 
tion of each and every food manufacturer: 

(a) To manufacture food products only under proper 
conditions and of established value, pure and wholesome 
in composition and true upon and to their label; 

(b) To label, advertise and merchandise such prod- 
ucts only in a manner wholly free from misrepresentation 
of any kind, in complete accord with both the spirit and 
terms of the applicable laws and in entire harmony with 
the highest standard of commercial morality and ethics; 

(c) To refrain from in any way or to any extent 
unduly infringing upon the equal rights (whether moral 
or legal) of a competitor and unfairly interfering with 
his business, as by uttering false or disparaging state- 
ments about him or his products or his business, by 
misappropriating his trade names or formulae or the 
distinctive form or dress of his product, or by enticing 
away his employes; 

(d) In short, constantly, earnestly and conscientiously 
to strive at all times and in all ways to advance the 
science and to elevate the profession of food manufacture 
to the highest and idealistic plane of public value, to the 
end that it may best and most completely serve the public 
at large. 

4. This ‘do we believe: “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.”—Charles Wesley 
Dunn, 


Is Candy Industry Attractive to 
Skilled Help? 


Much space in this issue is given to a diseus- 
sion of labor and employment methods, but the 
crux of this labor problem is voiced in ** An 
editorial about Candy Cooks’? on page 39 of 
this issue. The high cost of labor turnover and 
incompetency will always be with us saping our 
profits and jeopardizing the industry unless we 
offer skilled candy makers at least the same de 
gree of permanency of employment as other 
industries. Furthermore, some constructive 


action should be made to develop an interest 
in candy making as a trade. What’s the answer? 


The Trend Toward Simplification 


About the most significant thing in industry 
right now is the effort that manufacturers are 
making to reduce the number of lines of prod- 
uct they have to turn out. Popularly this move 
ment is called ‘*Simplification.’’ 

Any manufacturer knows that it is far more 
expensive to make a dozen varieties of a product 
in a single plant than it is to make one; and that 
conversely it is cheaper to make a dozen than 
to make 150. There are many reasons why this 
is so. The most important are, first, that labor 
is most effective when kept on the same opera 
tion on a single type of product. Second, 
switching machines from one product to another 
results in a lot of lost time. 

Some men succumb easily to the arguments 
of their salesmen and keep adding new products 
for them to sell without regard to whether the 
factory is equipped to turn them out econom- 
ically. What they gain in easier selling they 
usually lose in uneconomical manufacturing. 

Those who have attempted to reduce their 
lines have often found that selling is no harder. 
Sometimes it is easier. 

Among those who have benefited from simpli- 
fication is a cigar manufacturer who reduced the 
varieties of cigars from 300 to 10. 

A knit underwear mill that formerly made 
shirts, drawers and union suits for men, women 
and children now make nothing but babies’ 
shirts. His costs have come down. 

A tool manufacturer has cut out the many 
needless sizes he formerly made. <A clothing 
manufacturer who once made an average of 500 
stvles, has concentrated on only 12 styles and 
makes nothing but blue serge suits. His costs 
have been reduced 20%. 

There is hardly a manufacturer who cannot 
benefit from this policy. —William R. Basset. 
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The Eleventh article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Etc. 


Based on personal interviews with manufacturing confectioners and a 
special investigation of their manufacturing problems 


by Ralph G. Wells 
Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 








HERE is considerable difference of 
opinion among candy manufacturers 
as to how extensive a labor program 
is really worth while. Conditions 
vary so much from plant to plant 

and between communities that different organi- 

zations need different methods. In the larger 
cities the working force fluctuates so much that 
some claim that it does not pay to maintain an 
elaborate personnel or service program. Other 

successful firms have found certain activities a 

distinct value in stabilizing their working force 

and building up a stronger and more permanent 
nucleus of effective workers. 











One manufacturer in expressing the former 
viewpoint said: ‘‘The first and most important 
step in developing an effective working force is 
to eliminate the seasonal fluctuations of the 
business. So long as the candy industry is con- 
ducted on a seasonal basis, making it necessary 
to put on large numbers of workers during busy 
seasons and then lay them off in a few months, 
it is impossible to build up the same plant spirit 
and morale that exists in other industries.’’ 
This firm, through the proper co-ordination of 
sales and production, finds it possible to develop 
a production program which enables them to 
maintain a fairly stable and uniform working 
force throughout the year. The owners of this 
business attribute much of their prosperity to 
this policy. 

In order to test the sentiment of manufactur- 
ing confectioners and to determine just what 
was being done in the industry, THe Manurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER sent a questionnaire to a 
number of firms. These have in some cases 
been supplemented by personal visits. The re- 
sults of this inquiry are given below. The 


points regarding which information was _ re- 

quested from manufacturers are printed in 

black-faced type.. Below each question there is 

a summary of the replies received. 

(a) What Methods Are Used in the Selection and 
Hiring of Employes? 

Replies emphasize the importance of carefully 
selecting help, not only from the standpoint of 
skill and ability, but also because of general 
health and cleanliness. Many plants insist on 
a thorough medical examination, or a health 
certificate from a reputable practicing physi- 
cian; some state laws require this. 

Nearly all large plants maintain a central 
employment department, as it saves times and 
secures better selection of workers. The fol- 
lowing reply from a large firm is typical: 

‘*We have an employment manager, with two 
assistants, who interviews all applicants, does 
all the hiring of help. Employes are discharged 
by the superintendent, but he sends them to the 
employment office before final discharge, as an 
employe may not fit in one department and yet 
may be useful in some other department. The 
employment office has charge of timekeeping 
and payroll, and consequently keeps in close 
touch with all factory employes. It also han- 
dles transfer of surplus workers from one de- 
partment to another.’’ 

A well-known firm says: ‘‘Our organization 
is not large enough to maintain a regular em- 
ployment department. All of our male em- 
ployes are hired by one of our department 
foremen. Girls are hired by a competent 
woman, who also has full charge of the welfare 
work in our organization.’’ 

In the smaller plants it is the prevailing prac- 
tice for the superintendent to hire all help. It 
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seems to be pretty well agreed that employes 
should be selected subject to the approval of the 
foreman or the department head, but that the 
foreman should not discharge employes without 
the approval of the superintendent. 

(b) What Methods Are Used in Training Help? 

Ordinarily new employes are trained by being 
placed alongside of experienced workers. Sev- 
eral plants grade the work of a department and 
start employes at the simplest operation and 
then as they gain experience, transfer them to 
more complicated jobs until they have secured 
all-round experience. In some of the larger 
plants a special instructor is provided in each 
room. New employes are turned over to this 
instructor, who is frequently an assistant fore- 
man or forelady. The instructor gives such 
preliminary explanation and training as is 
needed to start the new employes in with other 
workers and keeps constant supervision over 
the beginners until they have acquired sufficient 
skill to be placed on piece work. 

Two typical replies are as follows: ‘‘In posi- 
tions where a great deal of skill is required, the 
foreman or forelady is charged with the respon- 
sibility of instructing the help.’’ 

‘‘New employes are schooled as to wrapping, 
packing, dipping, ete., and given one week to 
become at least 50 per .cent normal, always 
working under the instruction of an experienced 
girl.’’ 

One or two interesting experiments have been 
made in training employes for candy work and 
the results of these are described more fully 
in another column. 

(c) Indicate Methods of Supervision, Inspection 
and Discipline 

Nearly all replies state that foremen or fore- 
ladies are responsible for maintaining discipline 
in their departments. They also have full 
charge of inspection and see that work is turned 
out on time. They adjust any minor difficulties 
which come up from time to time among em- 
ployes in their respective departments. 

Under this heading one firm comments: ‘A 
careful selection when hiring help makes disci 
pline as such unnecessary in our plant.’’ 

(d) Have You Any Special Factory Rules and 

Regulations? 

All plants have special rules regarding sani- 
tation and cleanliness, requiring employes to 
wash their hands. carefully before beginning 
work and after any special interruption. Some 
require the foremen and foreladies to check up 
the cleanliness and health of each employe at 
the beginning of the day. 

Aside from rules conforming to state require- 
ments and hours governed by local conditions, 
no other special rules were found. As a rule 
all firms require employes to be ready for work 
at a definite time. No smoking, flirting or loly- 
gagging of any kind is allowed within the plant 
and employes are not permitted to use the tele- 
phones or receive visitors. 


Several firms issue a printed book of rules 
and regulations which also gives general infor- 
mation regarding the company employment and 
service activities. Every employe is supplied 
with a copy of this booklet and some of the most 
important phases are explained before work is 
started. While rules and regulations should be 
definitely understood, care should be exercised 
in wording these rules and expressing them so 
that they will not sound too harsh or arouse 
antagonism. Keep in mind your own reaction 
when someone tells you ‘‘ you can not’’ or ‘‘shall 
not,’’ especially in your younger days. 

(e) What Methods Are Used to Secure Regular 
Attendance and to Avoid Tardiness? 

To the writer’s surprise, a number of manu 
facturers replied that they have little trouble 
on this score, attributing their success in main- 
taining regular attendance and avoiding tardi- 
ness to piece work and time clocks. Others, 
however, are not so fortunate. 

One manufacturer points out that ‘‘this is a 
responsibility that is directly up to superin 
tendents and foremen and is, after all, a ques- 
tion of personal ability to secure employes’ 
co-operation in being on hand promptly as 
needed.’’ 

No instances have been found where an at 
tendance bonus has been permanently success- 
ful. One or two firms have tried this out, but 
after the novelty had worn off, it proved inef- 
fective. 

‘Irregular attendance and tardiness reflects 
upon the ability of the foreman to manage his 
department on an economical and _ efficient 
basis.’ 

‘*The rule for tardiness is that one hour is 
deducted from employes’ time for every five 
minutes or over that they are late.’’ 

(f) Indicate Wage Systems Other than Hourly 

Rate or Straight Piece Work 

Many plants do not have any special wage 
systems other than straight piece work or the 
hourly rate. One letter reads: “Our wage 
rates are such that it is not necessary to offer 
incentives in the form of bonuses. We have 
made a careful study of all duties performed 
by employes and believe that we have worked 
out a fairly satisfactory scale of wages.”’ 

Considerable further information was _ re 
ceived in regard to wage systems and is re 
ported on more fully in another column. 

(g) Have You Any Financial Incentives Other than 
Wages, Such as Special Bonuses, Profit-Shar- 
ing, Stock Ownership, Pension Systems, 
Group Insurance, Thrift Plan? 

Information received in auswer to this ques 
tion is discussed separately further along in 
this article. 

(h) Indicate Methods Used in Handling Medical, 

Safety and Sanitary Problems 

The majority of plants maintain a special 
first aid department in charge of a competent 
nurse, Others also have a regular physician 
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who visits the plant regularly at stated hours, 
and all employes are given an opportunity to 
consult the physician. There is absolutely no 
charge for this service. 

A few plants have full time physicians who 
supervise all activities affecting employes’ 
health, direct safety work, and make physical 
examinations. One plant has a visiting nurse 
and follows up all absentees, and in case sick- 
ness is found, the physciian visits the employe’s 
home without charge. 

Larger candy manufacturers are finding that 
a well organized medical department in the 
hands of a thoroughly competent and reputable 
physician is a distinct asset and that it pays 
actual dividends in the form of better morale, 
happier employes and increased production. 
It not only reduces absences, but keeps the 
employes in better health, so that they do more 
and better work. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting points 
developed has been the increased practice of 
having dental and eye clinics as an adjunct to 
the regular medical service. One manufacturer 
found that nearly half of his employes had de- 
fective vision and that since he has had a com- 
petent oculist visit the plant and give employes 
the right glasses, the quality of work has im- 
proved a great deal. In this plant one or two 
instances were found of employes holding re- 
sponsible positions who had such blurred vision 
that they could not see defects and imperfec- 
tions clearly. Where an oculist is engaged 
the author strongly recommends that firms 
make sure that he is also a graduate physician 
from an accredited medical college, as some eye 
troubles are really symptoms of some other 
more serious disease. 

In this connection, manufacturers should 
realize that a trained nurse has no legal right 
to do medical work except under the direction 
of a recognized physician. While she may do 
first aid work, she must not assume responsi- 
bility for giving medical advice or in any way 
lay herself liable for practicing medicine. If 
she does, the firm might become involved in a 
lawsuit. 

(i) Do You Maintain a Factory Restaurant, Re- 
freshment Booths, or Employes’ Store? 

‘While many factories maintain refreshment 
hooths or supply employes with hot coffee and 
cocoa, the general experience with restaurants 
for employes has apparently not been satisfac- 
tory, as they have sometimes caused friction 
and misunderstanding. This is rather surpris- 
ing, as restaurants are proving very successful 
in other industries. Candy plants located in 
sections where employes cannot go home to 
meals or where there are no satisfactory res- 
taurants or lunch rooms in the neighborhood, 
frequently find it necessary to maintain a lunch 
room where employes can get a few simple 
dishes at cost. This cost as a general rule does 
not include any charge for rent, overhead, or 
supervision. 
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Several firms have had good results with res- 
taurants. This is generally due to the fact that 
the restaurant is operated by the employes’ 
mutual benefit association or other similar or- 
ganization. If employes come from the more 
thrifty races, they seem to prefer to bring their 
own lunch rather than pay out money for food, 
even if supplied at cost. 

One very progressive firm has a modern club- 
house with an up-to-date cafeteria, where em- 
ployes may get a well cooked meal for thirty 
cents. Another large firm gives over an entire 
floor to a restaurant and recreation rooms for 
employes. 

(j) Have You Any Special Recreational Activities, 
Athletic Association, Club Rooms, Rest Room, 
Libraries, Athletic Field, Dances, Outings and 
Other Special Activities for Employes? 
Numerous interesting replies were received 

to this question. It seems to be the practice of 

‘andy manufacturers to provide such facilities 

for recreational activities and rest rooms as the 

space in their building will permit. At least 
one firm has a well equipped clubhouse located 
close to the plant, which includes, in addition 

to the restaurant and the usual conveniences, a 

library, small dance hall where entertainments 

are sometimes held, and an outdoor athletic field 
for the use of employes. Some firms have set 


aside an entire floor of their building, equipping 


it with special facilities for the benefit of em- 
ployes. In other cases the roofs of buildings 
have been arranged so that employes in good 
weather may spend their lunch hour in the open 
air. Many firms mention special social activi- 
ties such as outings, dances, annual picnics, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas parties, and other 
special events which promote sociability among 
the employes and build up a plant spirit that 
can be attained in no other way. 

Athletic activities and associations are prov- 
ing very successful in some localities. They 
create interest and loyalty as well as providing 
wholesome and healthful recreation. 

In smaller communities, firms find that there 
is generally sufficient social activity so that it 
is not necessary for the firm to promote work 
of this nature. Several replies intimate that 
the local Y. W. C. A. or Y. M. C. A. is near 
enough to their plant to serve this purpose. 

(k) Do You Have a Suggestion System, Employes’ 
Paper, Mutual Benefit Association, 
Special Welfare Work? 

Several firms have well developed plant 
papers and find that they promote good fellow- 
ship and interest in the company’s activities. 
The value of such a paper depends entirely up- 
on the ability of the editor. A well edited 
paper, full of interesting items, is of distinct 
value, but no paper is better than a poor one. 

Many firms have suggestion systems, but have 
found that they did not work satisfactorily. 
For this reason there is given in another col- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Customs of the Raw Material Trades 
and their Relation to the Candy Industry 


A Series of Articles on Purchasing Confectioners Supplies 


By Albert Adams Lund 


Mr. Lund is purchasing agent with one of the foremost manufacturing confectioners 


in America. 


This series will cover the various phases of the everyday interests and 
problems of the buyer of candy factory supplies. 


Comments and open discussions 


from other buyers are invited, as well as suggestions of topics which would be of 
special timely interest to any of our subscribers—Editor. 


III Weighing 





MANUFACTURER once said that 
when breaking in a new receiving 
clerk, his favorite method of deter- 
mining the clerk’s attention to busi- 
ness was to check the gross weights 
reported at the close of the day on items like 
peanuts or walnuts, where there was almost 
certain to be a noticeable shrinkage from the 
original shipping weights, and consequently 
from the figures which appeared on the sup- 
plier’s delivery slip tally. If the receiving 
sheet agreed exactly with the billing and the 
material had not been reweighed immediately 
before delivery, he felt reasonably sure that he 
had found a ‘‘Copybook Aleck.’’ 

But what would have been an inaccuracy in 
the receiving clerk’s tally, some custom of the 
trade might adequately justify in the supplier’s 
invoice weight. The question of where to draw 
the line between the mathematical precision of 
an A-1 Receiving Department and the queer 
kinks of trade custom opens a broad field of 
application to the manufacturer in search of 
purchasing economies. 

Factors in Weight-Changing Process 


His first consideration must be the origin of 
the invoice weight; in other words, where and 
by whom were the goods weighed? Most of the 
materials which we employ in the manufacture 
of our candies have been transported over great 
distances by land and water. During this 
period between the original weighing and their 
arrival at our doors, the materials undergo a 
succession of physical and climatic changes, 
tending for the most part to diminish the orig- 
inal shipping weights. Apart from the element 
of time, the chief factors in this weight-changing 
process are as follows: 











. SHRINKAGE (natural evaporation) — com- 
mon to all nutmeats, dried fruits, etc.; more 
particularly to Brazils, peanuts and pecans, be- 
cause of the prevalence of under-curing. 


4 LEAKAGE—applies not only to merchandise 
of a liquid character, but also to the sifting of 
sugars, cocoas, bag nutmeats and the like. 


. SOAKAGE—the type of loss which is exem- 
plified by the sticky exteriors of date cases. A 
loss varying with the porosity of the container 
and characteristic of molasses, honey, con- 
densed milk and syrups of various kinds. 


. SAMPLING—generous helpings by importers 
and government officials, not to mention the 
steady stream of brokers and prospective 
buyers, make this an item to be reckoned with. 
Failure to properly seal the package after sam- 
pling may responsible for still further losses 
through sifting and leakage. 


. PILFERAGE—often practiced with extreme 
cleverness, nails returned to the original holes, 
straps accurately replaced and the package 
otherwise left in such condition as to leave 
doubt as to whether the missing portion has 
been stolen or shortshipped by the supplier. 
The nature of this loss makes it run into real 
money. 


. ABSORPTION—again in weight peculiar to 
gums and gelatines; to a lesser extent to 
honeys, sugar syrups, etc. It has been said 
that where Japanese gelatine has been held at 
seaboard for any length of time, it has been 
reweighed immediately prior to shipping in 
order to take advantage of the extra weight 
absorbed from the moisture-laden atmosphere. 


It is apparent that the single instance of a 
gain in weight (through absorption) goes but 
a short way toward compensating for the many 
losses which occur during the carriage and sub- 
sequent storage of the great majority of raw 
materials. That these losses are not insignifi- 
cant or negligible, as some would have you be- 
lieve, is witnessed by the following actual tele- 
grams copied from one of the broker’s files: 





THE 


**Can offer firm ten tons Chinese 30/32 
peanuts eight seventy-five f. 0. b. San 
Francisco, freight allowed to Chicago 
Gross San Francisco Re-weights. 
“Accept your offer on basis Chicago 
Re-weights.’’ 

The counterbid was refused, giving evidence 
that the difference between the Chicago and San 
Francisco weights would have been sufficient 
to destroy the seller’s margin of profit. 

Kixeept where there is an understanding to 
the contrary, the terms of delivery fix both time 
and place of weighing, and since these details 
very often influence the cost of the material up 
to 4 and even 5 per cent, it is only natural that 
the interpretation of the terms used in this con- 
nection should come under continual dispute. 


How Jake Made Good on Filberts 


A certain importer whom we shall call 
‘** Jake’’—not because that is his name, but be- 
cause it is remotely like it—was temporarily 
short of filberts with which to execute his con- 
tracts with his customers here. Anticipating 
his predicament by several weeks, he purchased 
from a fellow-importer on a steamer shortly due 
to arrive, 100 bales of selected Levantes at a 
price quoted ‘‘Ex-dock New York, duty paid.’’ 
The arrival of the consignment brought forth 
a bill from the importer at ‘‘Shipper’s 
weights.’’ Seeing his small profit dwindling, 
Jake went up in arms, insisting that the nuts 
be immediately reweighed and a corrected in- 
voice sent him on the basis of the New York 
weights. His supplier naively suggested that 





re-weighing ? 





“Among the importers themselves, this matter 
of shrinkage allowance is a source of continual 
dispute. me prominent supply house says, ‘As 
far as the importer is concerned, the shrinkage 
allowance on shelled nuts in bags is understood to 
be 1%, in boxes 2%. The local buyers, on the 
other hand, receive all bags and bale goods on re- 
weights; but on box goods they are not entitled 
to make deduction, where the shrinkage does not 
exceed 2%.’ 


“As opposed to the 2% allowance which the trade 
generally expects the local buyers to stand on box 
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he could readily ascertain the weights by call- 
ing in a licensed weighmaster and having them 
tallied at his own expense, but since by turning 
over the documents the shipment had become 
in effect an import order, he would not be re- 
sponsible for the losses which occurred in 
transit. This Jake refuted—and incidentally 
won his case on arbitration—by showing that it 
was not his place to weigh them since the terms 
F. O. B. instead of C. 1. F. New York made it 
distinctly a local purchase and as such entitled 
to the New York weights. 

Had you been in his place, would you have 
known that a shipper’s weight billing was a 
violation of the rights accorded you by an estab- 
lished trade custom, and what would you have 
done about it? 

The general lack of knowledge of what these 
terms imply offers great temptation to the un- 
scrupulously inclined, who are thus enabled to 
deceive the purchaser with attractive prices 
while secretly retrieving their concessions in 
the weights. It is clear that any quotation of 
price may become quite valueless if it fails to 
take into account the weight at which the ma- 
terial is to be billed. 

For all ordinary purposes, there are but three 
classes of invoice weight: 

1. PACKER’S, also known as Shipper’s or Fac- 
tory Weights. 

2. INTERMEDIARY OR RE-WEIGHTS 
(Landed, Arrival, ‘Warehouse, Weigher’s 
Weights, etc.) 

DESTINATION WEIGHTS. 

(The term “Actual Weights” is commonly 
used to distinguish Re-weights from Packer’s 


Weights, but the broad definition of the word 
“actual” makes it subject to criticism.) 


To The Raw Material Buyer: Do You Know — 


—how the elements of time and location affect weights? 


—when an invoice weight is unprotestable? 


—what phrase on your order signifies whether you are entitled to 


—under what circumstances and to what extent you must allow the 
supplier for weight shortages due to natural shrinkage? 


goods, the Dried Fruit Association, which more 
or less defines the custom in such matters, coun- 
tenances an allowance of only 1%. According to 
the 2% theory, a buyer would have no claim on 
box almonds weighing 27% instead of 28 pounds 
or walnuts weighing 54 pounds instead of 55. The 
situation is summed up by the importer who 
states, ‘We feel it is only fair to expect the buyer 
to stand at least a portion of the natural shrink- 
age. Of course, if he insists upon buying these 
items on actual weights we, as the importers, will 
absorb the loss and take it into account the next 
time we quote him a price.’” 


“Tt is difficult to say where trade custom ends and trade confidence be- 
gins,” says Mr. Lund, who illustrates this interesting phase of the purchasing 
agent’s business in the accompanying article. 
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Boxed Nut Meats, for Instance 


In a number of materials like boxed almonds 
and walnuts, where the principle of standardi- 
zation has been developed to a fairly high 
degree, the package weight is taken for granted 
as confidence in the integrity of the packer. 
Here enters the problem of ‘‘Shipper’s 
weights,’’ a term which takes into account the 
natural phenomena of evaporation, absorption, 
soakage, ete., and primarily designed to ab- 
solve the shipper from losses arising from these 
causes subsequent to packing. Technically, the 
classification ‘‘Shipper’s weight’’ is applicable 
to sales made F. O. B. shipping point or C. I. F. 
destination, both implying that delivery takes 
place at once in the sense that title passes and 
the shipper’s responsibility ceases from the 
moment the goods are delivered to the carrier 
for transport to their ultimate destination. 
Weights of this character are unprotestable, 
except in that certain limits have been evolved 
beyond which, as by reason of undercuring or 
short weight, the shipper is held liable. In the 
vase of shelled nut meats, this shrinkage which 
the buyer must stand has been fixed at 1 per 
cent; for nuts in the shell, 2 per cent; and for 
an extremely susceptible material like Jap gela- 
tine, while there is no fixed limit, the purchaser 
is considered to have a valid claim if the natural 
shrinkage exceeds, say 4 per cent. 

(You undoubtedly figure your cash discounts in 


your costs. Do you figure these shrinkage losses 
as well?) 


Material Sold on Shippers’ Weight Basis 


The following will indicate the class of ma- 
terials sold on a shipper’s weight basis: 

All shelled nuts in eases or boxes, such 
as almonds, walnuts, pignolias, pistach- 
ios, pecans, ete. 

Nuts in the shell. 

Dried fruits, such as apples, prunes, 
raisins, apricots, currants, ete. 

Jap gelatine, egg albumen, dessicated 
cocoanut. 

Imported citron and peels, ete. 

Filberts and almonds in bags or bales are 
seldom resold to the local buyer on a shipper’s 
weight basis, but are usually invoiced at the 
domestic weights, whereas standardized pack- 
ages are shipped out at the original shipping 
weights, with the afore-mentioned tolerances for 
natural shrinkage. 

On the Re-Weight Basis 


Second, we have the intermediary or ‘‘Re- 
weights,’’ corresponding to quotations F. O. B. 
delivery point (which may be ex-dock, ex-cars 
or ex-warehouse). These weights may be either 
of official or unofficial character. In the former 
instance, the supplier designates a_ licensed 
weighmaster, who, in consideration of an estab- 
lished fee, tallies the weight or gauges the 
measure (whichever is necessary) as the goods 
are checked off the dock or out of the ware- 
house. The weighmaster’s certified weight 
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note accompanies the supplier’s invoice, and is 
incontestable except in a case of fraud. 

The operation of all persons and instruments 
engaged in this profession are closely super- 
vised by the Bureau of Standards and their 
work is usually accurate. 

The supplier often feels that he is doing 
something in the way of an accommodation 
when, on an item like shelled nut meats, he pays 
for this service, and thereby forfeits his privi- 
lege of taking advantage of the trade custom 
which permits him a leeway of one per cent 
shrinkage. At other times, he may have the 
goods weighed to avoid controversy. But 
many confectioners do not understand the legal 
aspect of weighmaster’s tested weights and try 
to force the supplier to accept the weights of 
their own house scale which may not have been 
tested for several years. That a supplier offers 
to give you a certified weight note with your 
purchase, particularly on small lots, is the best 
of evidence that he is acting in good faith, and 
a protest under these circumstances, besides 
being quite futile, simply leads him to think 
that you are trying to ‘‘put one over.’’ It must 
be remembered that the object of re-weights is 
to relieve the buyer of loss through diminish- 
ment of quantity up to the time of delivery. 

The following are typical of the class of ma- 
terial customarily re-weighed: 

Almonds, filberts or domestic peanuts 
in bags or bales. 

Figs, in bags or boxes. 

Dates. 

Cocoas. 

Maple sugar. 

Vanilla beans, ete., ete. 

Similarly, materials of the nature of honey 
and molasses are ordinarily regauged. 

The avoidance of the weigher’s fee leads to 
innumerable unofficial re-weights, mostly taken 
by the suppliers themselves and subject to arbi- 
tration if they do not agree with the weights 
the customer receives. This system works well 
so long as everybody is honest or until the 
truckman sets himself up in the push-cart busi- 
ness on what he can snatch here and there from 
his deliveries. 

‘Where goods are delivered to a warehouse for 
your account, it is important that you insist on 
a weight note, otherwise it may be difficult to 
substantiate claims against the warehouse for 
discrepancies arising through carelessness 
while the goods are in their custody. Likewise, 
when a supplier issues a series of delivery or- 
ders to cover sales of merchandise ex-ware- 
house, it is only his ability to produce certified 
weight notes which enables him to prove his 
withdrawals and protect himself against the 
frequent pilferage and leakage losses. 

On Destination Weights 


As for destination weights, these are accorded 
by the supplier only when he has neglected to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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XCEPT in the case of the manufac- 
turers of package lines for retail 
agencies and a few large national ad- 
vertisers, the jobber becomes an ex- 
tremely important link in the distri- 
bution of candy. Bulk candy, penny goods, bar 
goods and miscellaneous specialties are dis- 
tributed through the jobber because it would 
be practically impossible for the manufacturer 
to sell direct to every individual retailer. In 
selling over any wide territory, his salesforce 
would have to call on perhaps a hundred times 
as many customers without any practical possi- 
bility of selling anything like much more volume 
of goods as his jobber account would handle. 
Every sales call costs money—and multiplying 
costs by ten to a hundred would be obviously 
prohibitive unless volume could be increased 
and stabilized to a degree that can only be 
reached via the consumer advertising route and 
even then the jobber is indispensable in most 
cases. 

Much depends upon the jobber whether he is 
simply a necessary medium or an active aid, 
hut whichever he is, it is largely in the hands of 
the manufacturer as to what he may be. Not all 
the burden should be placed on the jobber. It 
should be co-operatively borne, and through 
combined efforts much can be accomplished to- 
ward making the indirect contact with the con- 
sumer—through the retail outlets—one of 
telling effect. 

The manufacturer who sells—or the jobber 
who buys solely on price is a detriment to the 
progress of the confectionery industry. ‘With 
present conditions as they are—manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing fields crowded beyond 
capacity—the price basis is at best a temporary 
foundation. Demand must be increased, and 
consumer demand of the permanent type is 
much less a matter of price than that of quality. 
Happy be the manufacturer who can combine 
the two, but if one must be sacrificed, it cannot 
profitably be quality. There is far too much 
‘andy of poor quality on the market, and it all 
tends to sink in the mire of mere price compe- 
tition. 

It is, among the most desirable jobbers, not 
enough to merely present a good quality candy 
in order to make sales. The manufacturer must 
do his share toward making sales easy. Most 
jobbers are willing to distribute dealer helps if 
they are given—provided the manufacturer has 
enough faith in his product and his helps to 











assist in this work. In view of the expense of 
most dealer helps—such as posters, cut-outs, 
display cases, ete., the successful manufacturer 
must make them all tell. 

The development of candy selling by zones ap- 
pears, as a rule, to be the best method of making 
substantial progress. Even without the aid of 
an extensive sales force, it is possible to get 
some personal contact with dealers in a limited 
territory. In this connection, the average 
manufacturer places too little confidence in sen- 
timent as an aid to his business. Dealers and 
jobbers are very human indeed. If they under- 
stand the position of the small manufacturer, 
who is limited in funds and who must, there- 
fore, depend upon co-operation for his success, 
they are usually quite willing to lend their as- 
sistance in presenting his goods in a manner to 
attract attention, providing they are sold on his 
article and his own efforts to make a market. 
In many cases, it would be well to lay all the 
cards on the table and make a frank appeal to 
his friendliness. A good article, fair policies, 
live aggressive use of such capital as he may 
have, all make the trade believe in you and pro 
mote your business. 

Too often manufacturers expect the jobber to 
bear the brunt of sales promotion, on a narrow 
margin and with cheap advertising help. It 
can’t be done. If you’re ‘‘just another one,’’ 
with nothing in any way to distinguish you from 
a score or more of others, there is no hope of 
arousing more than a flicker of interest from 
the trade. The dealer and jobber are just as 
anxious to ‘‘get on the band wagon’’ of a new 
success, but they have seen so many failures and 
mediocre successes that theyare at least passive- 
ly conservative. Even extra discounts will not 
tempt them unless other features are present. 
Distributors are influenced more by demand and 
evidence of repeat orders than by special dis- 
counts. If the orders are coming in, there will 
be little hesitancy in either stocking the goods 
or providing special effort to re-sell the prod- 
net. The large number of items handled by the 
average wholesale confectioner makes the les- 
sening of sales resistance to any special product 
an important factor so far as the distribution 
of his efforts are concerned. They, too, like to 
help them who help themselves. 

Kven when there is but one salesman, the 
manufacturer can gradually accomplish some- 
thing—provided, always, that he has something 
worth while to sell, and will use brains in his 
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plans. Consumers as a class are always ready 
to try something new. With candy, particularly, 
there is a marked tendency to tire of any special 
kind and to turn to any new variety—or even 
any new variation of an old one which makes 
the consumer-work considerably less. They may 
cling to their coffee, their roast beef, their fish- 
on-Friday, but they seek variety in their special- 
ties. They gladly try out a new cigarette, a 
new breakfast food or a new piece of candy. 
While it is, of course, impossible to please every 
taste, it is more or less up to the manufacturer 
in maintaining quality and uniformity and an 
aggressive merchandising program which will 
keep the goods to the front and ever before the 
publie once he actually gets the consumer to try 
the new line. 

Jobbers complain that they do not get selling 
helps, and manufacturers complain that so many 
of them are never distributed that they cannot 
afford to send them. It is plainly a lack of co- 
operation. The manufacturer, in some way, has 
failed to make it clear that dealers can be in- 
duced to use such helps, and the jobber fails to 
see that they will actually pull sales. 

Executives or Sales Manager Should Visit the 

Trade 

A jobber told me not long ago that for five 
vears he had been selling a certain firm’s goods 
and that he had never been visited by any of 
the higher executives of that firm. He said, 
‘*Wouldn’t you think that the head of this com- 
pany would take off an hour sometime and visit 
the jobber who is doing so important a part of 
his distribution? We have had controversies, 
mostly by mail. Wouldn’t you think he’d con- 
sider it worth while making a personal visit to 
settle the point, which will effect his relations 
with us for years? No! I'll bet he never 
thought of leaving his comfortable office chair 
and paying me a visit. And yet I’d probably 
speed up on his line if I felt the atmosphere of 
his business and products which can only come 
by some personal contact.’’ 

The manufacturer who has only one or two 
salesmen should particularly pay attention to 
this point. It applies equally to jobber and 
dealer. It is worth the president of any com- 
pany’s time to personally visit his largest job- 
bers and his most actively co-operating dealers 
when he is in the neighborhood. He may be no 
salesman and he may be tall or fat or short or 
thin and carry an accent—no matter the lan- 
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guage of the heart speaks, for the trade is com 
plimented when it feels that the head of the com 
pany comes out to co-operate with ‘‘the boys 
on the firing line.’’ It shows appreciation of 
effort and enheartens the salesmen. And what’s 
more a customer will open up and talk policies 
and conditions and let loose of vitally important 
information to a chief executive who is not on a 
selling mission but who sincerely and thought- 
fully invites a conference with his distributors. 

Selling through jobbers is particularly dan- 
gerous unless your products are well merchan- 
dised for jobbers are after all distributors, not 
demand creators, and must be sustained with 
advertising and personal contact and service 
even after they are distributing your goods, if 
you do not wish to wake up some fine morning 
and find your line out in the cold. The jobber 
will appreciate sales talks to his men, and even 
letters addressed to the men, but he naturally 
resents any effort on the part of manufacturers 
to give bonuses or premiums to his salesmen 
for pushing their goods. The National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association recently passed a 
resolution against this practice and it is very 
generally accepted that such methods are un- 
ethical and unsound. He will appreciate a new 
talking point and snappy note in your advertis- 
ing; an evidence of merchandising brains mixed 
up with your goods! 

Above all things work out a thorough and 
effective merchandising program on your goods 
and equip your salesmen and distributors with 
a specialized knowledge of just what the candy 
buyer should know about your candies to in 
telligently appreciate their value and sell them 
to his trade. In the first place your selling talk 
should give the candy buyer a clear under- 
standing of what the piece is made of, its eating 
qualities and establish the worth of the goods 
consistent with the price asked. 

Then take up the merchandising possibilities 
of each piece and work out a selling talk for the 
jobbers’ salesmen with retailers’ prices and 
profits all figured out so the buyer can imme- 
diately visualize the re-salability of your line. 
If vour goods have real merit and you have a 
clean-cut, comprehensive merchandising plan 
and program to support them in the field—a 
plan which provides for a fair margin of profit 
to both jobber and retailer—then you may rea- 
sonably expect the full measure of co-operation 
from the confectionery jobber. 
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industry, not only for the development of 

the permanent force, but because during 
rush seasons it is necessary to hire such large 
numbers of comparatively inexperienced girls 
and bring them up to efficiency quickly. While 
some manufacturers believe that it does not pay 
to put much effort into training new workers 
because so many of them are merely hired tem- 
porarily during rush periods, nevertheless, this 
is the very reason why it is so essential to study 
carefully the training problem and determine on 
the best and most economical method which will 
bring the girls up to maximum efficiency most 
rapidly. It is a short-sighted policy to neglect 
the training of any employe. 

Some manufacturers are losing production 
and hiring more help than is actually needed 
hecause they do not get the maximum possible 
efficiency out of the workers. Even though 
girls are paid entirely by piece rate, too many 
workers are an unnecessary expense. They in- 
crease the percentage of seconds, add to the cost 
of supervision, and occupy space that might be 
used more profitably for other purposes. Hach 
additional employe costs in one way or another 
a great deal more than the amount of their 
wages. 

Of course, the most economical answer to the 
training problem is to lay out a uniform pro- 
duction program for the entire year, as has been 
emphasized in previous articles, so that a per 
manent crew of experienced workers can be kept 
in each department throughout the year. There 
are, however, a number of manufacturers who 
question the financial soundness of this argu- 
ment and claim that they make more money in 
the long run by not making goods any further 
ahead than they can help, and then in rush sea 
sons adding to their force a sufficient number 
of temporary workers to get out the volume of 
production needed, 

In any event, experience has shown that more 
work of a better grade can be secured from 
either the temporary or permanent worker, who 
has been carefully and properly trained. 
Proper training methods do not necessarily 
mean increased expense. 
plan suggested below, it will be found that the 
actual cost of training is more than offset by 
the increased efficiency of the worker, 

Breaking In “Green” Help 

It is not necessary to maintain an elaborate 
training department. The essential element in 
successful training lies in the selection and 
development of competent instructors for each 
room. These instructors may be experienced 
workers or assistant foremen or foreladies, and 
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Training Help In Candy Plants 


By Ralph G. Wells 


can give the major portion of their time to 
actual production work. 

We should remember that the most skillful 
worker is not always one who can teach new 
employes the best. Not infrequently, the best 
worker in a room has neither the ability, the 
patience or the inclination to properly instruct 
the new employe. When a green hand is placed 
alongside of such a worker the effect on both 
the old and the new employe is not always the 
best. First, the old employe resents the inter- 
ference with her output; second, she becomes 
irritated with the slowness of the new girl in 
grasping perfectly obvious things, and last but 
not least, if the old employe has any bad prac- 
tices, the new employe nearly always picks 
them up. 

For this and other reasons the prevailing hit 
or miss practice of placing the new employe 
alongside of the experienced worker and de- 
pending upon this method alone for training is 
probably the most expensive method in the long 
run that a manufacturer can adopt. It takes 
time, delays production of other workers, re- 
tards the new employe and causes a certain 
amount of ill feeling and friction. 

Manufacturers who have studied this prob- 
lem have proved by actual experiments that the 
most effective and least expensive method of 
training is to provide in each department a care- 
fully trained instructor who has been selected 
for teaching ability and who knows not only 
how to impart knowledge but also what knowl- 
edge must be given to the beginner to properly 
handle the work. 

Training of Instructors 

The secret of training success is in the proper 
selection and training of instructors. This must 
be based upon a careful analysis of the opera- 
tion to be taught, the splitting of this operation 
up into its elements, and the determining of the 
best method of teaching these elements to the 
new workers. 

This calls for a careful study of the job to 
determine (a) the best and shortest method of 
doing each job; (b) the fundamental elements 
of the job that must be taught; (c¢) the best 
methods of teaching these elements; (d) the 
classification of the working rules and regula 
tions and other information that the worker 
should be given. Such a job study can easily 
be combined with time studies made for rate 
setting purposes. 

After the above details have been worked out 
and agreed upon by those interested, the next 
rs | is to train instructors. Some companies 
find that it pays at the begininng of each rush 
season to spend several days in training the 
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instructors and making sure that they know 
exactly how they are to proceed in breaking in 
the new girls. It saves time to standardize on 
these methods, setting down the principal points 
in black and white so that instructors may re- 
fresh their memories easily. Furthermore some 
plants hold weekly conferences of instructors 
to keep up the effectiveness. 
The Critical First Two or Three Days 

Workers should be given immediate adequate 
instruction so that there will be no time lost in 
breaking them in and getting them at the work 
promptly. The first two or three days of an 
employe’s work with the company are the most 
critical. There is a certain nervous strain as 
well as a period of discouragement, which, of 
course, lasts until the new employe has become 
acquainted with other workers and with the 
job. Instructors should be schooled in the best 
methods of introducing a worker into the organ- 
ization and maintaining her interest and en- 
thusiasm. Regardless of opinions to the con- 
trary it will pay any candy manufacturer to 
take the time necessary to determine exactly 
what training methods are best suited to each 
operation and to see that there is an instructor 
in each department who is competent to bring 
the new employe up to the standard of efficiency 
without undue delay. 

As soon as applicants are hired, they should 
he given such preliminary information regard- 
ing the job, working hours, company rules and 
regulations as are needed and then turned over 
to the instructor or the head of the department 
where they are to work. The next step is to 
show them briefly exactly what work they are to 
do, to give them an opportunity to watch older 
employes at work. The instructor should then 
sit down with the new employe and perform the 
operations slowly. After the employe has 
grasped the idea sufficiently, the work of teach 
ing the elements of the operation can begin, It 
is better if possible to have the new employes 
practice at a special table for a while until they 
begin to gain confidence and skill. 

Many plants start new girls in with the sim 
pler operations, working them up gradually 
to the more complicated ones. This is a good 
method as it is highly desirable to arrange the 
training program so that the girl begins produc 
ing as quickly as possible, 

As a matter of fact, the only difference be 
tween the method suggested above and the pre 
vailing practice, is that the new employe is un 
der the supervision of a trained instructor from 
the time that she starts to work until she be 
comes sufficiently proficient to be placed upon 
her own responsibility, It does not add to the 
expense of training, nor does it take any more 
work on the part of anybody except in the first 
instance when it is necessary to work out the 
methods to be followed by the instructors and 
the time that is required to train the instructors 
at the beginning of each season, 

Surprising statistics could be quoted to sup- 


port the above claim. An instance can be given 
where one firm reduced the number of employes 
in a department from forty to twenty-three and 
increased the total output of the department 
over three hundred per cent, merely by study 
ing each operation in that department care 
fully, selecting the best method, and providing 
a definite means of instruction for each worker 
in the room. Experience has shown that a well 
trained worker does much better work than the 
employe who has been allowed to drift. Fur 
thermore, a well trained worker needs less su- 
pervision, is more dependable, turns out more 
work, wastes less material, and gives a higher 
percentage of perfect pieces. Such an emplove 
is more interested in her work and will gener 
ally become the type of employe that is retained 
permanently on the roll if possible. It pays to 
train and it pays to train well. Any employe 
who is worth hiring is worth training. 
Wage System 

Straight piece rate is the prevailing wage sys- 
tem in the eandy industry. In the majority of 
plants every job is placed on a piece rate basis 
where this ean be done. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of confee 
tionery superintendents who believe that better 
results are obtained by paying straight time 
for all work. One large concern writes that all 
employes are on an hourly basis and that they 
have no piece rates. Another letter says, ** We 
believe that our wage rates are such that it is 
not necessary to offer incentives in the form of 
bonuses. We have made a careful study of all 
the duties performed and believe that we have 
a fair scale of wages.’’ A third firm states that 
they do not use any special bonus but pay an 
honest wage and demand honest work in re 
turn. 

Much can be said in support of the argument 
that better work can be secured by straight 
hourly rates, but judgmg from replies received 
to inquiries and studies made in a number of 
plants visited, the greater majority of firms 
are using piece work wherever possible. It 
must be admitted that piece workers require 
closer supervision and inspection than others 
do. 

So much has been written on the subject of 
wage systems that it is hardly necessary to go 
into detail regarding all of the different plans 
that can be found. Instead a list of suggested 
readings is given below. 

Ed.’s Note.—In order to save the reader's time, 
we would refer those who wish a full discussion 
of the different wage systems and wage setting 
processes to the following publications: 

Bulletin No. 44, published by the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., Nov., 
1919 

“Work, Wages and Profits,” by H. L. Gantt, 
published by the Engineering Magazine Co., New 
York, 1919. 

“Time Studies for Rate Setting,” by D. V. Mer- 
rick, published by the Engineering Magazine Co., 
New York, 1922. 
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On pages 275 to 303, of “Industrial Manage- 
ment,” by Richard H. Lansburgh, published by 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1923. 

In discussing wage systems, there are two or 
three fundamental points that should be kept in 
mind. First, it is a serious mistake to set a 
piece rate until a thorough job study has been 
made of the operation and the best method of 
performing the work has been selected. Fur- 
thermore, benches, stools, racks, all other equip- 
ment and facilities should be studied and per- 
fected beforehand, the flow of material to and 
from the job improved and steps taken to insure 
that the worker will always have a constant sup- 
ply of material on hand and that the work will 
be taken away promptly. After all of this has 
been done and not until then is it time to set 
the piece rate. One reason for this is that every 
other possible means of increasing the output 
and improving work should be adopted before 
resorting to a change in the rate seale. It will 
be found in many plants that surprising im- 
provements will result from a careful study of 
jobs. Then, after the methods and equipment 
have been perfected, it will be found that the 
piece rate will prove the final incentive needed 
to bring quality and quantity up to the desired 
standard. 

While rates.are frequently set on the basis 
of past performances, experience has shown 
that the most satisfactory method is by a de- 
tailed time study of the operation. The ‘‘de- 
tailed’’ time study is much superior to the 
‘‘over all’’ method which is used frequentiy by 
those who do not want to go to the trouble of 
using a more accurate method. The first step 
in time study consists of the ‘‘breaking down’’ 
sub-division of the operation into its motion 
elements, the setting down of these motion ele- 
ments in their sequence on an observation chart, 
then by means of a stop watch or better still, 
by motion picture camera, the exact time re- 
quired for performing each element is deter- 
mined. A series of such studies is made of the 
performances of a number of workers. The 
record is then analyzed and there is built up a 
minimum time allowance for the operation. To 
this minimum allowance must be added certain 
percentage of time as a rest and delay factor. 
The amount to be added varies with each oper- 
ation and can be determined only after careful 
study. 


It is better to study the best and most skillful 
operators in the room and to use their time as 
the base factor, and then make such allowances 
as will bring this up to an average performance 
rather than to base the time studies on the work 
of the average girl. Another advantage of this 
method is that frequently a detailed study of 
the methods used by the best operator will give 
information which wil] enable the time study 
man to work out a speedier method of perform- 
ing the operation, and this can be taught to 
other workers. 
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There are a number of good books on Time 
Study, particularly one by Frank B. Gilbreth 
on ‘‘ Motion Study’’ and another one by Dwight 
V. Merrick, mentioned above. Any one inter- 
ested in the subject should read them. Tur 
MANUFACTURING CoNFECTIONER Will also be glad 
to answer any specific questions regarding time 
study methods and other practices in setting 
wage rates. 

After the job has been properly studied the 
methods perfected, the rates can then be set. 
It should be made an invariable rule that after 
the rate has once been set it will not be reduced. 
In order to avoid the necessity of changing a 
rate, experiments should be made with a few 
individual workers to see how much they can 
make and whether the rate is practical and 
feasible before putting it into effect perma 
nently. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion among 
manufacturers that where the piece rate is used, 
workers should be guaranteed a certain mini- 
mum hourly rate and then when their output 
exceeds a certain quantity, they are to be paid 
on the basis of the number of pieces produced. 

Bonus Systems for Piece Workers 

In addition to the foregoing, many have 
found it desirable to utilize some form of in- 
centive other than straight piece rate which 
would stimulate workers to increase their pro- 
duction up to and beyond a certain point. It 
is frequently found where workers are merely 
paid a straight rate that the incentive to pro- 
duce more than a certain quantity is hardly 
strong enough to get them to put forth the extra 
effort and concentration that is necessary to ac- 
complish this. For this reason various special 
bonuses have been developed. The most com- 
mon types are well known and are described in 
almost any standard book on factory practice. 
Most of these systems can be divided into two 
classes—one, bonuses where the worker is paid 
a higher piece rate or is given an additional 
percentage of earnings after a certain quantity 
or quota has been produced; the other, pre- 
miums computed on the basis of time saved, in 
which a stated time is allotted in which to per- 
form a given task. The worker is credited with 
one-half of one-third of the time saved if he 
does the work in less than the allotted time. The 
amount is given as a premium to induce the 
worker to complete the quota in a shorter time 
and therefore to increase the total output per 
day. Some of the plans used in the candy in- 
dustry are quite similar to the standard meth- 
ods used in other industries. For instance, 
there is Taylor’s Differential Piece Rate, under 
which a fairly low rate is paid up to a certain 
point and when this point has been reached, a 
much higher piece rate is paid for the entire 
production. 

A modification of this plant is the Graduated 
Piece Rate System, under which the piece rate 
is increased gradually as the output increases, 
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thus, if one cent were paid per package for the 
first one hundred packages, one and one-half 
cents would be paid for the next one hundred 
packages, two cents would be paid all packages 
above three hundred. 

Another plan is known as Gantt’s Task and 
Bonus System, and is fully described in his book 
on ‘*Work, Wages and Profits.’’ By this 
method the worker is allowed a definite time in 
which to complete a certain quantity of work. 
If the worker completes the task in the allotted 
time, he is paid a straight hour’s rate, but if, 
on the other hand, he completes the work in less 
than the stated time, he will receive not only 
pay for the full time allowed but also in addi- 
tion a percentage bonsus in proportion to the 
amount of time saved. Thus if 4 hours at 30c 
an hour were allowed for a job the worker re- 
ceives $1.20 regardless of when it is completed 
in 3, 4 or 5 hours, but if completed in 3 hours 
he would receive also a bonus of say 20 per cent 
or $1.44 for 3 hours’ work. This equals 48e 
an hour. 

The Halsey Premium Plan has been men- 
tioned above. Under it the worker is guaran- 
teed a certain hourly rate but receives as extra 
compensation from 30 to 50 per cent of the time 
saved if work is completed in less than the al- 
lotted time. 

There are numerous other systems in use, 
many of which are too complicated to be of 
much value. It is essential that any wage sys- 
tem be easy to calculate and to understand; 
otherwise, there is danger of continual friction 
on the part of the worker. Employers should 
avoid complicated systems which are hard to 
understand and require a great deal of clerical 
work. 

Group Bonuses 

It would be impossible to deseribe in detail 
all of the special plans and wage systems which 
have been found in industries. Two illustra- 
tions will serve to indicate what some candy 
manufacturers are doing. The first illustration 
is a well known plan of group bonuses which 
is found not only in candy firms but also in 
the automobile industry. In confectionery 
plants, it is most commonly used on the en- 
robers. Under this plan all the workers on the 
enrobers receive their minimum base rates. 
These may vary from twelve to eighteen dollars 
a week, depending on the work done, skill, ex- 
perience and length of service of the emplove. 
The bonus is based on the output of the entire 
machine, and each girl receives as a bonus a 
certain percentage of her guaranteed rate if 
the machine exceeds the standard output. This 
percentage increases in proportion to the ex- 
tent that the standard quota is exceeded. It 
has proved very effective and has the advantage 
that it develops a cooperative spirit among the 
workers in a given group because it is naturally 
to the advantage of each to see that the other 
keeps up her output. The one drawback is that 
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friction is sometimes created if a slow worker 
is put in with the group. This can be obviated, 
however, by introducing all new workers into a 
preliminary or training group before they are 
put on a production basis. 

Each Employe Given a “Rating” 

A second type of wage system is based on 
employes’ general efficiency. Kach employe is 
rated by the foreman or superintendent on the 
basis of their workmanship, cooperation, en- 
ergy, conduct and attendance. These grades 
are established either weekly or monthly and 
the workers receive as a bonus in addition to 
their regular earnings, a certain percentage 
which depends upon the rating that they re- 
ceive for that period. This bonus plan applies 
both to straight piece workers and to employes 
who are on an hourly basis. 

Below is given the rating scale that is used 
for grading workers and the ecard upon which 
the grades are entered. 

Rating Scale 
A-High Z-Low 

(There will be no other grades marked on cards. If 
neither of above grades appear “average” will be taken 
for granted.) 

Consider Based on: 

{ Quality of work. 

{ Quantity of work. 

| Skill. 

| Willingness to “help out.” 
‘{ Doing without being told. 

| Making suggestions. 

\ Not lazy on regular work. 

| Ambition—finding work. 

| Attitude towards other em- 
| ployes and superiors. 

{ Do not overdo, and avoid per- 
| sonal feeling. 

| 

\ Regularity. 

| Time of arrival for work. 
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In selecting a type of wage incentive, it is well 
to choose one that will accomplish the double 


_ purpose of reducing the unit labor cost and at 


the same time permit the worker to earn more 
per week. Several of the systems mentioned 
above will do this, 
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Other Incentives 

In addition to special types of wage incen- 
tives several manufacturers have other activ- 
ities which are of financial benefit to the em- 
ployes. These include: 

1-——Pension Sustems, whereby employes who 
have been with the company a certain number 
of years and are incapacitated or become too 
old to work, receive as a pension a certain per- 
centage of their average earnings. One typical 
plan provides that employes who have been in 
the employ of the company for twenty or more 
years continuously, will receive as a pension 
when ineapacitated that portion of his average 
earnings which is equal to 114 per cent for 
every year that he has been in the company’s 
service. Thus after 30 years’ service the pen- 
sion would be 45 per cent of average yearly 
earnings. 

2—Group Insurance, under which employes 
who have been with the company for two or 
more years continuously receive a life insur- 
ance policy to the amount of $500.00. In some 
cases, after five years’ continuous service, the 
amount of this policy is increased to $1,000.00. 
Better results are secured by having employes 
contribute one-half of the premiums. 

3—Thrift and Saving Plans, whereby em- 
ployes deposit. weekly certain sums of money. 
These plans are generally carried on in cooper- 
ation with a local savings bank. Experience 


has shown that it is much better if possible to 
have any savings plan operated either by em- 


ployes or a bank. Under many of these plans 
employes needing money can secure a loan from 
the fund paying smaller rate of interest than 
if they went to loan sharks. 

Numerous firms have taken very definite 
stands against loan sharks, practically refusing 
to recognize wage assignments unless compelled 
to do so by legal process. Nothing is more detri- 
mental to the morale of an employe than to be 
in the hands of a money lender or of an install- 
ment house. Many firms are doing everything 
they ean to combat this influence. 

No instances were found in the confectionery 
industry of any plans for selling stock to em- 
ployes. There are many disadvantages to stock 
ownership by employes. In other industries, 
instances can be cited where workers have pur- 
chased stock, only to have its market value de- 
cline during a period of depression. This re- 
sulted in considerable feeling against the man- 
agement. One or two firms have definite profit 
sharing plans. While these have proved suc- 
cessful for executives and salaried employes, 
the experience is that profit sharing for the av- 
erage wage earner is not sufficiently successful 
to encourage anyone to install such a program. 

Perhaps one of the most comprehensive plans 
is a cooperative association, organized some 
years ago by a large confectionery manufac- 
turer in the east, under which numerous activ- 
ities are carried on for the benefit of the em- 
ployes. The association is officered and man- 
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aged entirely by.employes. Executives as well 
as wage earners are members. The association 
operates a very fine restaurant, a small cooper- 
ative store, a mutual benefit association, a sav- 
ings and loan fund and numerous social and 
recreational activities. The association has a 
paid secretary. It has the advantages that the 
employes feel that everything done is for their 
own benefit. If any activity is not run satis- 
factorily they cannot criticize the plant manage- 
ment. 
Suggestion Systems 

Numerous firms report that they have tried 
out suggestion systems but these have not been 
successful. Careful inquiry has been made into 
one or two suggestion systems where good re- 
sults have been secured. From this source the 
following general rules for the successful oper- 
ation of such a plan were obtained. 

First, all suggestions must be opened and 
read by one of the chief executives. Many plans 
have failed because the suggestions are placed 
in a hox which is opened spasmodically by some 
clerk or minor official. For this reason the em- 
ployes feel that the firm does not attach much 
importanee to their suggestions. Moreover, 
there is not the same incentive to turn in a sug- 
gestion as if the chief executive of the company 
himself personally opened and read all of the 
suggestions. Unless one of the chief executives 
is willing to take the time for this, successful 
results cannot be expected. 

Second, the chief executive himself must ac- 
knowledge all suggestions no matter how trivial, 
either by letter or by personal talk. This is 
vital, for an employe does not turn in a sugges- 
tion unless he considers it worth while. It may 
seem a minor matter to the company but it is 
an important event in his own life. If many 
suggestions are turned in without being ac- 
knowledged or some sign of appreciation being 
shown by the firm, the word soon gets around 
that no attention is paid to suggestions. 

Third, the firm must not expect a very large 
percentage of real constructive suggestions. 
One or two worthwhile suggestions out of every 
one hundred, would in themselves warrant the 
maintaining of such a system. It will be found 
that many foolish and perhaps irritating sug- 
gestions are put in at first merely to try out 
the firm’s attitude. Executives must have the 
courage and patience to wade through this first 
deluge without losing hope. 

Fourth, every suggestion, no matter how 
trivial, which is a good one and does not entail 
too much expense, should be put into effect im- 
mediately and given such publicity as will im- 
press employes that action is being taken on 
their suggestions. Don’t be discouraged if 
really valuable ideas are not forthcoming at 
once. 

Frequently, suggestions are discussed by 
executives in the same light that they would 
consider recommendations from men holding 

(Continued on page 41) 
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REX 


CREAM CENTER MAKER 


Any Quantity Up To 10,000 Centers Per Hour 


The Machine That Has Revolutionized the Making of 
HAND ROLLED CREAM CENTERS 
By Taking the “Hand” Out of “Hand Rolled” 


PROOF 


FROM THE MAKERS OF GOOD CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
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FROM SPOEHR’S, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Desire to state that we have been using your REX 
machine for hand rolling for a number of years. For a 
time we discontinued the use of same, and turned our 
attention to the use of another hand rolling machine, but 
we find that we can secure a more superior product 
through the use of your machine than through the use of 
any other on the market. 

“We shall be glad to recommend the REX machine to 
anyone requiring a machine that will turn out a superior 
product.” 


FROM THE BELLINGHAM CANDY CO. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


“It is one of the finest machines in our factory. From a 
standpoint of volume and uniformity, it cannot be beat. 
It is the biggest little machine in existence.” 


FROM THE MUELLER-KELLER CANDY CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


“Our experience with your REX Cream Center Maker 
Machine has been very satisfactory. We have found it 
to do all that you claimed, and the sanitary feature enters 
in as an added attraction to the increased output. 

“We shall be pleased to recommend the machine to 
anyone making inquiry.” 


FROM MOIRS, LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. 


“We have found your REX Cream Center Maker very 
satisfactory. It turns out Cream Centers more uniform 
than can be done by hand, and it has proved both a labor 
and space saver.” 


FROM FRED SANDERS, DETROIT, MICH. 


“We have used the REX Machine for a number of years, 
and are happy to state that it has been in constant use, 
without pause, during that time. It has satisfactorily 


handled every requirement to which it has been assigned, 
and produces a quality center in a most efficient manner.” 


FROM MRS. FRAWLEY’S BETSY ROSS CANDY 
SHOPS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“We are pleased to say that the REX Center Machine 
has been a very profitable investment because it has saved 
us about one-third of our labor costs in rolling and dip- 
ping chocolate creams.” 


FROM THE GATES HOME MADE CANDY CoO., 
; PHILA., PA. 

“Would say that we have found your Rex Machine 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. 

“We can now turn out in half a day with one boy the 
same amount which formerly required 3 girls a day to do. 
The centers are now uniform in size, whereas under the 
old hand rolled method they were irregular. 

“We have also found that the quality of the center is 
improved by reason of the elimination of soft sugar. Un- 
der the hand rolled process many times the girl would 
use too much sugar in the rolling, which would work into 
the center, causing the center to become tough. From a 
sanitary standpoint, it eliminates a most undesirable con- 
dition.” 


FROM HAZELWOOD CONFECTIONERY AND 
RESTAURANT, PORTLAND, OREGON 


“We have been using the Rex Cream Center Maker for 
several years, and find it to be satisfactory in every way. 
It has enabled us to dispense with the services of three 
girls who were formerly employed at hand rolling centers. 
We consider your machine to be more practical for form- 
ing cream centers than any other.” 


FROM W. A. THORPE, JACKSON, MICH. 


“Have used the Rex Cream Center Machine for three 
years with perfect success and would not do without one 
in my factory.” 


Model E, 75-lb. capacity, 96 centers per tray; weight 150 pounds boxed for shipment. Price, complete with all equip- 


ment, $295. 


Model C, 50-Ib. capacity, 55 centers per tray. Shipping weight, 90 pounds boxed. Price, complete with all equip- 


ment, $250. 


Model D, 25-lb. capacity, 31 centers per tray. Shipping weight, 50 pounds boxed Price, complete with all equip- 


ment, $175. 


machines need no special installation. They occupy but little space and are light enough to be moved easily 


R 
from place to place. 


They operate entirely by hand—simple, positive, efficient, sanitary and labor-saving. 
There is nothing to get out of order and no intricate mechanism to confuse the operator. 


Complete instructions accompany every machine. 


Let us send you illustrated literature 


REX SALES COMPANY, 223 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 





“my 


Equipment ? 


If not, same will be sent on advices as to just what machinery is required. 


Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 


PM 
“*If it’s listed with Mills it’s a success’’ 


t . 
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Hnnouncing 
eli lose-Coupled nge 


Each Mixing Pot 


1000 Ibs. Capacity 
or 4000 lbs. Total 


The New 4-Division, 
Double Roll Machine 
with 2% times capacity 
. and less floor space 
av & than. “the Standard, 
* Single Roll Conge. 






Construction 


Each pot has 2 rolls which—without increased 
stroke of the driving rods—travel much nearer 
to the end of pot than is possible with the single 
roll construction. 


This special feature of the donble roll machine 
insures a more complete and smoother working 
of the entire mixture. 


The Close-Coupled Conge is a sturdy, smooth- 
running, mechanically correct machine for stren- 
uous service. 





> —7°6" wem 4 Oreibion Conge —> 





Complete description on request. 











NATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The YORK 
CONTINUOUS CANDY CUTTER 


Another Addition to the Famous Savage Line 


Runs Silently Smoothly Easily. 
One-Sixth Horse Power Motor 


Can be operated from an ordi- 
nary Electric Light Socket. 


Capacity practically unlimited. 


For Cutting Hard Candies 


Pillows, Soft Center and Satin Finish Goods, Kisses, Chips, Waffles, etc. 


Descriptive Circular and Prices on Request. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Improved Motor Driven 


Plastic Press 








For Filled or Stuffed Hard Candies 











Our Motor-Driven Sizing 
Machines Insure Greater 
Production and Accuracy 




















The Simplex Improved Plastic Press 
has a greater output capacity than the older type machines; 24 
inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two speeds, special wire screen 
conveyor. Operation economical, simple and exceptionally 
accurate—every machine given a practical test before shipment. 


An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


326 W. Madison Street | CHICAGO 
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Tycos 


me perature 
I Instruments 


RECORDING CONTROLLING 


CANDY MAKER’S 
CATALOG 


Just the catalog you need. Covers 
the complete TJycos line of ther- 
mometers for Indicating or Re- 
cording wid making tempera- 
tures. Quality production through 
exact knowledge of temperature. 


If re ange —— one, write | S t ron g er 
t % 
oday for Part | Belts 


sas pga — especially woven 











There's a Tycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose. for your machines | | 





A Gilmer Coating Belt is the belt for | 
longer wear, smoother running and all 
‘round better service. 


Gilmer originated the endless coat- | 
ing belt, Gilmer belts are especially 
constructed to fit your machines. They 
come ready to run. 


Tensile strength is another outstand 
ing feature of Gilmer Coating Belts. 
They are solidly woven from the finest 
long fibre white cotton. A Gilmer belt 
means years of perfect satisfaction. 





Gilmer Coating Belts are surprisingly 
low in price. Write today for complete 
information. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. 
Philadelphia 








Dehumidifier, chewing, pray Nozzie 58: 
wes Air Conditioning in dy bey tap me es on Rebar = “It's a Gilmer 
Product—You can 


Successful Candy Manufacture oat on ok 


Happy Van, the 
Fine Confectionery, Perfect Candy, Glossy Chocolates. which Gilmer man 
retain their flavor, texture and peeping quality, meeting the ’ 
specifications of the most particular and exacting buyers, 
are dependent upon uniform pemppertitene and humidity con- 
ditions in your dipping and packing, and cooling rooms. 


Bids submitted on receipt of plans and specifications 
Manufactured and Installed by 
HELMER AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 6 
SUCCESSORS TO 
LYNN AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY, INC. 
103 PARK AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, MONADNOCK BLDG 


For a more ET ee System see Oct? 
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Your Troubles 


Are Over 


Chocolate coatings turned gray—too thick—and 
the worry and time spent in keeping chocolate in 
enrobers at just the right 
temperature are entirely 
eliminated when you use a 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Powers Regulator. i: 
accurately maintains the 
chocolate im enrobers at a 
steady, uniform. tempera- 
ture which never _ rises 
more than 1° above or 


below the 
a temperature 

desired. 
It Saves Labor. \t saves the operator's time 
for more important work than adjusting steam 
and cold water valves to get chocolate at the 


proper temperature. It is more accurate and 
obedient than a human helper. 


It Stops this Waste of Chocolate. When 
chocolate in enrobers gets too cold the coatings 
get too thick. A Powers Regulator eliminates 
this waste of chocolate. You get coatings of 
uniform thickness. 


You Get Coatings of An Excellent Glossy 
Finish. No more coatings off-color because 
the temperature of the chocolate gets too hot, 
and no more delays and waste of chocolate and 
enrober man’s time in running gray goods over 
again. 


This Regulator Makes Good or We Receive 


No Pay! It costs you nothing to find out what 
EXTRA PROFITS you can get from your en- 
robers with this regulator. The coupon below 
will bring particulars of our 30-Day FREE Tria) 
Offer and prices. May we send them? 


2796 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO 


31 other offices. Your Telephone Directory will tell you if 
one isin your city. 
(2616) 





The Powers Regulator Company, 
2796 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 


Let me have, without obligation, particulars of your 30- 
Day Free Trial Offer and the prices of your regulator for 
chocolate enrobers. 


Address 





Cocoa Butter 
Production 


The exclusive automatic 
devices in the construc- 
tion of Carver Cocoa 
Butter Presses account 
for the superior effi- 
ciency of this equip- 
ment. | 

With these presses 
manufacturers can 
press out a maximum 


Butter or Standard 
Cocoa at will. 


Patented and Patents Pending 


Glad to send Catalog 


Frep S, CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 
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HIGH SPEED WRAPPING MACHINE 


for Chocolates, Almond Bars, 
Hard Candies and 
Other Confections 





Operating speed—70-110 per minute, de- 
pending on the character of the piece to 
be wrapped. 
Suitable for pieces ranging in size 
from: 
LENGTH BREADTH THICKNESS 
Min. tC Cee 
Max. 43” 13” ;” 


Wraps in foil, waxed or glassine paper and 
bands, sealing the bands, or, if desired, the 
banding device may be omitted. 
Other wrapping machines for different re- 
Cable Address: quirements. Send us samples and let us 
**FERGHAS, N. Y.’ give you full particulars in regard to 
wrapping them. 


FERGUSON & B HAAS, Inc. 


515-521 Greenwich Street "NEW YORK CITY 














UNIVERSAL COATER 


Made in three widhs: 16, 24 and 32 inch. 


Let us show you the merits of this machine before 
placing your order. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL CANDY and CHOCOLATE MACHINERY CO. 


4 FISK AVE., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ieee 
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Whats Your Problem? 


(797) Would you please publish in your 
valuable magazine what causes the centers of 
chocolate creams to shrink on the bottom about 
a week after dipping? There is no leaking, but 
at the bottom a shallow hole is formed inside the 
coating at the bottom. 


HERE is very little definite data here on 
which to base an answer, but the possible 
conditions are obvious. 

If the goods were right immediately after 
dipping and then shrank, it could only be be- 
eause they dried out. To make this possible 
they must have been very thinly dipped and the 
centers high in sugar, a moderate priced piece 
of goods. 

It would be better to increase the quantity of 
corn syrup in the center and dip a little heavier. 
30th these changes will aid in preserving the 
moisture content of the center and so decrease 
the liability of shrinking. 

We would suggest a trial of the following 
formula: 


§ ye problem which is ever present with the 
manufacturing confectioner has been pre- 
sented with such force to the editor of this page 
that it called for a good deal of thought and 
investigation, and I am convinced that unless 
some radical change is instituted in the industry 
the trouble will increase rather than diminish. 

We refer to the difficulty of procuring com- 
petent cooks. 

An advertisement for a gum, marshmallow 
or cream man always brings many replies, but 
generally very few, if any, cooks. There are 
not many and we, as an industry, are producing 
fewer and fewer each year. 

Who Is Learning the Candy Maker’s Trade? 

The aim of every worth while working man is 
steady work at good pay and he is going to put 
his time and productive strength, which are his 
capital, into some industry which supplies these 
returns. The reply that cooks and foremen are 
given steady work to hold them is inadequate. 
The road to a cook’s job is not easy to travel 
and is doubly hard and uninviting if it must be 
covered in eight month relays. A young man 
must be either half a loafer who likes part time 
or an indefatigable enthusiast to work up to a 
competent cook on the present schedules for 
helpers. Many other fields are open where the 
future is just as bright and the remuneration 
sure and constant. We have interviewed many 
cooks who had sons or relatives at an age where 
they must choose their trade and in every case 
the reply has been that to work in a candy fac- 


£0 Lbs. Sugar 
20 Lbs. Cern Syrup 43 


20 Lts. Sugar 
Corn Syrup 

Add 75 lbs. of the fondant batch, softened by 
heat but not melted, and 10 lbs. of some good 
frappé to the bob; heat and east. 

The above makes a good center, but the fin- 
ished product will be considerably improved if 
5 lbs. of invert sugar is melted and added at 
the same time as the frappé. 

It is very important to consider the storage 
conditions surrounding the finished goods. It 
is best that the room be cool and comparatively 
dry. A warm room, although not warm enough 
to melt the chocolate coating, will soften it to 
some extent and so increase its permeability to 
moisture. In most cases a warm room is a dry 
room and the combination of softened chocolate 
and dry air is very likely to produce dried out, 
shrunken centers in a comparatively short space 
of time. <A shrunken center always shows up 


Cook to 240° F. 


Fondant 
and cream. 


Cook to 238° F. 


by depressing the flat surface of the goods and 
this is generally the bottom. 


An kditorial About Candy Cooks 


tory meant part time all summer and a tiring 
rush at Christmas. That rush was not dreaded, 
rather looked forward to, but it was not com- 
mensurate with the discomfort of a slim pay 
envelope, if any at all, during the summer. 
The Manufacturer’s Motive in Stabilizing 
Production 

The dream of every manufacturer has always 
heen to so balance his line that he would be busy 
the year round, but we believe this has always 
been with a view to equalizing his profits and 
his overhead. True, the average manufacturer 
regrets each spring that he must break up his 
force and re-train green men in the fall rush, 
but little thought is given to the ultimate conse- 
quences which are resulting from the failure to 
produce competent skilled help, at the kettles 
especially. 

Other seasonable industries meet this condi 
tion by paying wages which in the months of 
occupation pay an aggregate equivalent to a 
steady vear’s pay. But this is a bad practice, 
bad for the industry, the consumer and the 
worker. We have found that in some cases the 
manufacturer turns to a field entirely foreign 
to his own and meets the need of the rush in 
that field. An example of this is shown in a 
northern canning plant. When the building 
was constructed it was equipped with extra 
large elevators and when the snow and cold of 
the northern winter makes automobiling im- 
possible the plant is kept warm and filled with 
ears which the owners, in many cases agents 
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who must accept deliveries during the winter, 
want in proper storage. This is not applicable 
to the candy industry, but shows what enter- 
prise and determination can do. A case more 
in point is a confectioner who over-rated his 
refrigeration and in summer turns the entire 
equipment to the manufacture of artificial ice. 
This does not teach candy cooks, but it does 
cover his overhead and assures a good number 
of his employes steady work. In his ease the 
entire ice output is consumed under contract by 
two neighboring ice cream plants who find it 
cheaper to buy at the price this candy man can 
make them than to install their own plants. 
Kiveryone benefits. 

Every manufacturer, no matter how inde- 
pendent he likes to feel, is really dependent on 
his labor for the operation of his business. 
With this in mind it is the responsibility of the 
manufacturer to make the work as attractive 
as possible. 

The writer is one of those who feel that the 
percentage of workers who are influenced in 
their connection mainly by enameled wash rooms 
and fresh laundered uniforms, is very small. 
This is unfortunate, as these things are all good 
for the men and the product. The character of 
work turned out is largely dependent on the 
habits of the individual worker, so these habits 
should be cultivated in the right direction to- 
ward neatness and cleanliness. Clean, neat 


quarters should be supplied the workers and 
they should be required to keep them as they 
find them, but no dependence should be placed 
in comfort, medical care, insurance or social 
service to induce men to trust their present or 
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future to the candy business in the face of 
steady work at good pay in some other line of 
industry. 
A Suggestion 

Keep on looking for summer candy business 
and equip your factory with proper air condi- 
tioning apparatus, so you can keep going full 
time in hot and rainy weather But remember 
that there is no Christmas in summer. On the 
side study the business of your neighborhood 
and see if it does not supply some warm weather 
activity which could keep your employes busy 
and interested in our industry the y year round. 

This subject is one of vital inter rest to you, 
whether you have a fuli complement of cooks or 
not. You will not always have, for remember 
there are others who are short of good men and 
will take yours away while you are trying to 
convince the man they want that he should stay 
with you at less pay because he learned his trade 
with you and should appreciate all the nice 
things you have said of him in the past, and that 
he should convince the grocer that a bill can be 
paid during the summer with a bonus paid dur- 
ing the war. 

As this problem is one which pertains to every 


_manufacturer, we would like to get some general 


discussion on it and will appreciate replies. 
These replies may be printed or quoted or the 
substance of several lumped in one statement; 
in any case if confidence is requested it will be 
respected. 

FOR THE GOOD OF THE INDUSTRY 
WRITE YOUR OPINION AND SUGGES- 
TION. 





Labor and Employment Methods 
(Continued from page 20) 


umn the methods that one firm has found sue- 
cessful in operating a suggestion system. 

Nearly every firm of any size has some sort 
of a mutual benefit association. Many are quite 
prosperous and have a long record of success. 
There seems to be unanimous agreement as to 
the practical value of such organizations. 


(1) Have You Had Any Experience with Shop Com- 
mittees or Employes’ Representatives? 


The author has been unable to get data from 
a confectionery plant in this country that has 
had any experience with shop committees or 
employes’ representation. Many firms, of 
course, have safety committees. The author 
would be glad to hear of any firm that has had 
experience with employes’ representation. He 
has, however, collected considerable informa- 
tion on this subject in other industries and will 
be glad to answer inquiries on the subject from 
any manufacturer. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner, published monthly at Chi- 

cago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1923. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, a notary 
public in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Earl R. Allured, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
The Manufacturing Confectioner and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher is Earl R. 
Allured, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

2. That the owners are: The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co.; Earl R. Allured, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Adolph Goelitz, Highland Park, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other ihan that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EARL R. ALLURED, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of Septem- 
ber, 1923. RUDENCE M: WALKER. 

(My PE. expires Dec. 4, 1923.) 
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Training Help in Candy Plants 
(Continued from page 30) 
high positions. It is essential that the attitude 
taken is that of finding a way to carry out the 
suggestion if possible, not alone for the value of 
the suggestion itself, but for the moral effect 
upon the workers. 

Fifth, the sums paid for suggestions should 
he large enough to be a definite incentive and 
should bear some relation to the value of the 
improvement of the company. Some awards 
should be made at first for the sake of encour- 
aging employes even if they are not of actual 
value. 

It would be difficult to summarize in this space 
adequately all of the information which has 
heen collected as a result of this study. These 
studies will be continued and the author expects 
to present in a subsequent issue general con- 
clusions as to the various activities which should 
he recommended to confectionery plants. Man- 
ufacturers who have not sent in information 
regarding their work are invited to send in their 
comments and to tell the publishers what activ- 
ities have been found worth while. 

It is evident from the interest displayed by 
various manufacturers in this subject that 
candy manufacturers are giving considerable 
thought to the question of how they can best 
develop and maintain an effective working force 
and that interesting changes in present labor 
policies may be expected within the near future. 


Costa's Candy Co. is a new factory which has just 
started operation in New Orleans. This plant is manu- 
facturing high-grade chocolates, mints and also bulk 
goods. 


The Schuster Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of fruit juices, syrups, ete., is planning to 
start the manufacture of confectionery. 


Directors of Petitfils Confiserie, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
have paid a five per cent dividend to stockholders. The 
company was organized May 18, 1923, as a merger of 
the W. W. Petitfils store and the Brown Candy Com- 
pany. 

The Laura Secord Candy Co., of Toronto, is offering 
fifteen prizes to school children amounting in all to 
$500.00 in gold, for the best essays, short stories or 
composition on the life and career of Laura Ingersoll 
Secord, the Canadian heroine of 1812. 





A new candy manufacturing concern has just been 
organized in New Orleans: The Yorkman Candies, Inc. 





Laura Secord Confections, Limited, Toronto, have 
their plans ready and are calling for tenders for an 
addition to their factory in Montreal. The addition 
will be a four-story and basement steel and concrete 
building 55x85 feet, and will double the plant’s capacity 
and number of employees. At present the company is 
using every available square foot of space and expansion 
is imperative. 
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MORE CANDY-LESS 
“TAFFY” KEEPS 
SWEETHEARTS 
FROM SOURING 
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The above s a reproduction of the copy which appeared 
on 10,000 Boy and Slate Signs throughout the United 
States on October 13th. These attractive window signs 
are part of a dealer service campaign put out by the Na- 
tional Refining Company, whose headquarters are in Cleve- 
land Ohio. This substantial co-operation was prompted by 
the efforts of the Confectioners’ Association of Cleveland. 


Otto J. Schoenleber Sixty-five Years Young 

Otto J. Schoenleber, president of the Ambrosia 
Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, celebrated his sixty-fifth 
birthday on October 16th by a “Social Re-union” of 
sixty-five of his friends, each one representing one year 
in the life of the pioneer citizen, at the Republican 
house in Milwaukee. For many vears he has been an 
outstanding figure in the life of Milwaukee and promi- 
nent in the confectionery industry. 

Mr. Schoenleber was born in Kilbourntown, now part 
of Milwaukee, in 1853. He engaged in the furniture 
business and later manufactured office furniture. In 
1894 he withdrew from this field and organized the 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co.. of which concern he is now 
president and treasurer. 

Mr. Schoenleber has been active in many local organ- 
izations and identified with musical and literary circles, 
being the author of several humorous plays, poems and 
letters. 

A. Leopold Auerbach passed away September 26th. 
Mr. Auerbach was a partner of the firm of D. Auerbach 
and Sons of New York City. 

Theodore Brothers, St. Louis, have recently taken 
over the Mother Goose factory in South St. Louis. Theo- 
dore Brothers manufacture the Golden Bee Chocolates 
and other candies. 


A new candy manufacturing company has been or- 
ganized in Portland, Maine, The Choco Ice Co. 
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Our Policies on Handling the 
Working Force 


An Answer io Our Recent Questionnaire Regard'ng Employment Methods 


From The N. D. Q. Specialty Corporation of New York 


October 24, 1923. 
Mr. Karl R. Allured, Editor, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 11. 
Dear Sir:— 

Answering your letter dated October 1th in my 
opinion the most important problem in the Candy In- 
dustry is that of labor and I have long ago convinced 
myself that hiring and firing help enters more into 
production costs than material and overhead charges. 

It is comparatively easy to figure both of the latter 
because invoices give us an absolute basis for the first 
and certain fired charges enable us to figure the latter. 
Bul the element of labor is something “intangible” and 
the “spirit of getting as much as you can for doing as 
little as possible” is in the air and this applies almost 
entirely to unskilled labor. 

I find the best paid employecs are the ones who really 
earn their pay while not 5% of those not skilled and re- 
cewing a great deal less do not earn what they take. 
This condition has forced upon us the necessity of care- 
ful selection—training—education and by a process of 
elimination which is very, very slow we manage to get 
a few good steady employees, and right here 1 want to 
say that while our Corporation has enjoyed a good 
healthy growth it would be much larger today were we 
able to get a larger percentage of competent help. This 
applies principally to female help, and the girl carning 


(Each employee is given a 


Lockers 

For each employee a type of Locker is provided 
which is equal in every respect to the best now being 
used by high class Clubs, Gymnasiums, etc. They are 
? feet high, 18 inches deep and 16 inches wide—each 
has an upper shelf for hats and packages and a lower 
shelf for shoes and rubbers. The heighth of these 
lockers will not make it necessary to fold any clothes as 
it is ample for even long coats. They are also ventilated 
top and bottom causing a constant circulation of air 
which wiil help dry damp clothes. 

A key for which a deposit of 25c¢ is required is fur- 
nished and this deposit is returned when employee leaves. 
In case key is lost additional keys are supplied at a cost 
of 25c each. The inside of locker must be kept clean 


by employee. 
Lunch Room 

A bright, airy and sanitary lunch room is maintained 
for the benefit of all employees. The white enamelled 
metal tables and chairs help to give this room a cheery 
appearance and here are also the necessary facilities for 
frying—heating, or boiling any food you care to bring 
along. After every meal each employee is expected to 
clean the dishes and utensils used and to return them to 
the China Closet or Cupboard, 


from $18.00 to $30.00 per week requires practically no 
supervision because she knows what is required and the 
standard of work that must be turned out -piece work- 
ers and time workers alike. 

It’s the unskilled girl who earns from $14.00 to $18.00 
per week that brings up production costs, and these girls 
are of course less intelligent and all the comforts and 
conveniences we offer have no effect. 

The intelligent girl is the one who knows the dif- 
ference between good and poor working conditions and 
she sticks to her job because she knows the longer she 
sticks the more expert she becomes and that this means 
a fatter pay envelope. 

I am sending you herewith particulars regarding some 
of the benefits, comforts, and conveniences we offer our 
employees and these of course have helped us in get- 
ting a better class of employees than you would oidi- 
narily find in the average Candy Factory. 

In conclusion I might add that a certain amount of 
stock has been set aside for some of the forem:n and 
office employees and the dividends paid we consider a 
very good investment. 

You have our privilege to mention our name and to 
publish the entire letter together with enclosures if you 
desire. 

Yours very truly, 
N.D.Q. SPECIALTY CORPORATION. 
(Signed) PHIL. J. KNORPP. President. 
PIJK/MA 


copy of the following) 


Stars 


Any pay-day you find a little red star on your pay 
envelope you will know that an extra dollar has been 
laid away for you and all these stars or dollars will be 
handed to you about ten days before Christmas. They 
will come in mighty handy when you start vour Christ- 
inas shopping—so get all the stars vou can. 

Here is the way you do it: Simply work the full time 
provided by the working schedule and to do this of 
course means that you must be punctual. These stars 
are credited to piece workers as well as time workers, 
so you see it is an extra reward for punctuality. This is 
not a bonus because we do not believe in giving bonuses. 
A bonus to our minds is nothing more or less than 
something an employee has earned, but has not received 
when it was earned. We believe in paying our employees 
all they earn each week. 

Stars will not be paid to employees who leave of their 
own accord but employees discharged will receive all 
stars credited to them. 

You will not be penalized if you are a few minutes 
late, as we allow “20” minutes each week for unavoid- 
able delays, but if your tardiness amounts to “21” min- 
utes in one week you lose your “Star” which means that 
this one minute will cost vou just “One Dollar.” “Watch 
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this Minute,” also remember that if you “take off” an 
hour or so some afternoon to buy a hat or a pair of 
shoes, you can add a dollar to the cost because you will 
lose your star. 

Free Life Insurance 

The life insurance policies which have been distributed 
to all regular employees of the N. D. Q. Specialty Cor- 
poration are an expression oF appreciation more sub- 
stantial than mere words would be—an expression of 
goodwill from management to employees for the loyalty 
they have exhibited. The insurance is payable to the 
beneficiaries named in the various certificates upon the 
death of the certificate-holders or it will become payable 
to the certificate-holders themselves in case of perma- 
nent total disability, as defined in the certificate. 

The amount of insurance under each certificate will 
increase from year to year as you remain with us. The 
largest amount payable to anybody will be $1,500, the 
smallest amount $1,000. 

In buying this insurance we have selected the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, not 
only because it is the largest multiple-line insurance 
company in the world and is sound and stable, but also 
because it makes a particular point of paying claims 
promptly and without the red tape that people have 
come to expect in the collection of amounts of money 
running as high as $1,000. In fact, the Travelers makes 
a point of paying all claims under group life insurance 
certificates within forty-eight hours after notice. Usual- 
ly the Company succeeds in paying these claims within 
a few hours after the notice has been given to them. 

If there is anything in your certificate or in the plan 
as announced which you do not understand fully, feel at 
liberty to ask your superintendent or ask in the office. 
We want everyone to know about the insurance plan and 
we believe that each person holding a certificate should 
notify the person named as beneficiary of the existence 
of the certificate. 

Annual Outing 

This is the big event for every employee and prepara- 
tions for merry-making and real fun are usually started 
early in January of each year—the outing taking place 
the latter part of June. 

The management and selection of the place where 
these outings are held are left entirely to the employees. 

These outings usually consist of an auto or boat ride 
to some first class resort where chicken or shore dinners 
are served and where facilities are provided for enter- 
tainment such as dancing, boating, bathing, and the 
holding of the various prize contests such as the tug-o’- 
war, hundred-vard dash, potato and bag races, ete. 

While the N. D. Q. Specialty Corporation each year 
donates a sum suflicient to cover the entire cost of auto 
service, dinners, band, decorations, printing, ete., em- 
ployees may bring along a /imited number of their rela- 
tives or friends but, these are obliged to pay for their 
tickets. The outing is free for employees only, 

Radio 

During the spring and fall months of each year it is 
usually necessary for employees to work evenings and in 
order to make this night work more cheerful the N. D. 
4). Specialty Corporation has installed a long distance 
Radio for the benefit of their employees, enabling them 
to hear and enjoy the talented speakers and singers right 
in their place of employment instead of having to go to 
the theatre to hear them, 

Savings Bank Accounts 

Ever tried to save money? Pretty hard job, wasn’t 
it? “Money in the bank is something we all like to have 
but somehow or other we don’t like to bother to go to 
the bank and deposit a dollar or two and we wait to get 


a worthwhile sum to deposit. Then we usually find 
that the larger sums slip away before we get them in the 
bank.” 

In our plant folks have a plan which takes the “if” 
out of thrift. A great many of our folks have built up 
good sized bank accounts by the plan and they didn’t 
have to be stingy with themselves to do it either. Here’s 
how the plan works. If you want to join, ask your fore- 
man for a membership card which reads as follows: 

Amount 

To My Employer: 

Kindly deposit the above amount of my wages 
each week in The EAST NEW YORK SAVINGS 
BANK. It is understood that these deposits will 
go to the credit of my personal account and that | 
my stop these deposits or may withdraw all or any 
part of my savings at any time as provided by the 
regulations of The East New York Savings Bank. 


Sign your name here. 

We have this plan in the factory for the convenience 
of our employees. We like to see them save and get 
ahead. No one is compelled to join. The firm gets 
nothing out of it, in fact it means more work for our 
office in sending the lists and money to the bank. 

The amount you save each week is deposited to your 
own personal account. No one but yourself can with- 
draw the money. You can stop depositing, increase 
or decrease the amount any time you want to by simply 
going to the bank and filling out a slip. The bank is 
about two minutes’ walk from the N. D. Q. factory. 

The total amount you have saved under the plan is 
secret, as the bank is not permitted by law to let the 
firm or anyone else except yourself know what you have 
drawn out or the balance you have on deposit. 

The plan is perfectly safe as all money is deposited 
in the East New York Savings Bank, Atlantic Avenue 
at Pennsylvania. This bank is 54 years old and has re- 
sources of over $17,500,000. It is a co-operative bank 
where every depositor is a partner. If you have an ac- 
count in this bank, you are a part owner and entitled to 
receive the regular 4% interest dividends on your sav- 
ings. 

A great many of our employees are using this plan 
and the number is getting larger each vear. Joining the 
savings plan is one of the best things you can do, be 
cause you don’t miss the small weekly amounts you save, 
and in a very short time vou have a good nest egg laid 
uway. 

Spoons 

Sooner or later employees are bound to take the 
“matrimonial step” and as a token of rememberance the 
N. D. Q. Specialty Corporation gives to each employee 
taking this step six (6) Sterling Silver Teaspoons en- 
graved in “Old English” initial of his or her prospective 
name, 

These spoons are certainly very useful and they will 
also remind the employee of his or her most blissful 
days, “The Spooning Days.” 

Miscellaneous Comforts and Aids 

Great Bear (Waukesha) Spring Water is furnished 
the year round and during the warm weather this is 
iced by hygienic coolers, Each employee is presented 
with a glass tumbler. 

Toilets and wash bowls are kept in a sanitary condi 
tion with the liberal use of soap and water—No disin- 
fectants are used. All wash rooms have mirrors and are 
supplied with hot and cold water, soap and paper towels. 

First aid supplies are constantly on hand and all em 
ployees are covered for compensation by the State In- 
surance Fund. 
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How Mueh Does a Clean Boiler Save? 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


ERE is an interesting and valuable chart 
for finding the fuel saved by keeping 
boilers clean. Simply zigzag across the 
chart three times with a straight edge or fine 
black thread, as indicated by the dotted lines 
drawn across, and the per cent of fuel saved is 
found in the last column at the right—column G. 

For example, if the temperature of the chim- 
ney gases before cleaning was 580 degrees F., 
and after cleaning 480 degrees and if the heat 
value of the coal is 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., what is 
the percentage of fuel saved? 

Connect the 580 (column A) with the 12,000 
(column C) and make a note of the figure in- 
tersected in column B. In this case we find the 
figure in column B to be 70%. Now begin at the 
12,000 (column C) and run a line through the 
temperature difference (before cleaning and 
after) in column D, which is easily figured men- 
tally to be 100 degrees. Continue the line until 
it intersects column EK. Column EF, vou will note, 
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is intersected at 3.8%. Now from this point 
(column E) run through the figure in column 
F which is the sum of the figures obtained in 
columns B and EK. In this example the sum is 
(70 plus 3.8%) 73.8%. The continuation of this 
last line through column G gives the answer as 
5.15%. 

The instructions on the chart itself tell just 
what to do as you go along. Each column is 
fully explained, excepting columns B and E 
which are to be ‘‘added together’’ for use in 
column F. In zigzagging across, the second line 
from column C to column E begins where the 
first line ended—at the 12,000 B.t.u. the 13,000, 
or whatever it happens to be. In this example 
it is 12,000 B.t.u. In the same way, the third 
line, from column G, begins where the second 
one ends. 

The writer has experimented with this chart 
to find which is quicker—the chart itself or the 
formula on which the chart is based. In every 
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instance I found the chart to be much the quick- 
er. The only mathematical operation involved 
—adding two simple numbers—requires very 
little time of thought and can frequently be done 
mentally. 

Not long ago I developed and published a 
formula for computing the fuel saved by clean- 
ing boilers. This formula met with consider- 
able approval. One correspondent, however, 
asked if I could alter the formula and get rid of 
the ‘‘boiler efficiency factor’? which was con- 
tained in the formula. Many operators of boil- 
ers haven’t an inkling regarding their boiler’s 
efficiency, and as soon as one begins to talk effi- 
cieney to them they shrug their shoulders and 
give up the task as hopeless. 

With this correspondent’s suggestion in 
mind I sought out some good representative 
steaming tests where I knew the firemen and 
engineers did the best they could and derived 
this formula. 

100 (T — T) 
0.22H — 0.37T — T 

Per cent of fuel saved, assuming 18 Ib. of air 
per lb. of fuel. 

Where 

T — the temperature of the chimney gas be- 
fore cleaning, degrees F; 

t= temperature of chimney gas after clean- 
ing, degrees F; 

h == heat value of fuel in B.t.u. per Ib. 

This is the formula upon which the chart is 
based. It contains the three most important fac- 
tors, all of which are usually known or deter- 
mined without great effort. T and t can be 





found by means of a pyrometer or a thermom- 
eter properly placed in the gases. If a ther- 
mometer is used, don’t place it close to any com- 
paratively cool body or the bulb will radiate 
heat so rapidly as to affect the reasing consider- 
ably. The heat value of the coal H can be ascer- 
tained with fair accuracy from Bureau of Mines 
publications, which list the heat values of coals 
mined all over the United States. 

Naturally, the chart is subject to criticism. 
It is not claimed to be ‘‘perfect.’’ No boiler 
efficiency formula can be expected to be perfect, 
containing three factors, as this one does. 

It is simple, however, and that is a thing that 
is always wanted. It shows clearly that low in- 
itial temperature in exit gases is most desir- 
able. It shows that the cleaning operation 
should reduce the temperature as much as pos- 
sible. The lower the final temperature the bet- 
ter. It also shows that it is desirable to use high 
quality coal—coal of high heat value. The lower 
the initial temperature and the higher the heat 
value of the coak, the more difficult it is to save 
coal, because under such conditions the efficiency 
of the boiler is already high. 

The range of this chart is great enough to in- 
clude most boilers. The efficiencies range from 
50 to 100%. The maximum temperature de- 
crease shown is 200 degrees F., which is some- 
times exceeded but seldom is an average de- 
crease. Column G shows that the chart will 
compute savings all the way from 2 to 15%. 
Should your problem be so unusual as to fall 
outside of this chart, which is improbable, re- 
course may be had to the formula which is given 
above. 





Customs of the Raw Material Trades-—-Weighing 


(Continued from page 23) 


have the goods weighed before delivery or 
where, in the event of a discrepancy between the 
shipping and receiving weights on a ‘‘deliv- 
ered’’ sale, the weight signed for by your re- 
ceiving department is valid—provided also that 
there existed at the time of the purchase neither 
trade custom nor agreement to accept a con- 
trary weight billing. As a matter of fact, 
transactions of this sort are more or less a mat- 
ter of confidence. If the shortage is not unduly 
large and the supplier believes in your honesty, 
he will ordinarily accept your figure and bill 
vou accordingly. 

If you are inclined to deduct on minor short- 


ages, it is only fair to say so before buying, in 
order that the supplier may have an oppor- 
tunity to protect himself by having the goods 
weighed. But by far the most important thing 
in this matter of weighing is to specify where 
and at what point in the transaction the weigh- 
ing is to be done, provided trade custom and 
terms leave the least element of doubt. 


(In the next installment of this article, 
Mr. Lund will discuss the subject of tare 
weights—their origin and application to 
the raw materials used in candy manu- 


facture.) 


COMING!—In Connection with This Series on Purchasing. 


Care of Raw Materials In and Out of Storage. 





50 Desk Tests for Raw Materials. 





The Market Trend—a summary of market comments, buying suggestions 





and purchasing psychology. 
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Stabilizing the Factory Working 










HEN industry was in its infaney the 
employer was the manager, purchas- 
ing agent, the shipping clerk, and 
the friend to his employe. He lived 
in the same community with his help 
and he knew when Bill had sickness and death 
in his family and when Bill needed a raise. 
Then as industry grew the employer moved up 
to the hill-top, he came down to the plant in an 
automobile, he employed a works manager, sales 
manager, director of finance, a purchasing 
agent, ete., ete. However, during this change 
he forgot all about the friend to his workman. 
Thus we have today the entrance into industry 
of the director of industrial relations, the diree- 
tor of personnel, employment manager, welfare 
worker, or whatever you are pleased to call him. 
This movement is an effort on the part of the 
management to represent the employer to the 
worker, to bring back the old feeling of trust- 
fulness, friendship and good-will which existed 
when the owner was personally known and ap- 
preciated by his men. It is trying, if you 
please, to put humanity into business. 

Many large companies have spent large sums 
of money experimenting upon the stabilization 
of their working force. They have a director 
of industrial relations, who has under his super- 
vision an 

Employment manager, handling recruiting, 
selecting, wage and records. 

Health and safety engineer, looking after 
physical examinations, medical advice, first aid 
treatment, and safety. 

Training expert, directing apprentice train- 
ing, vestibule school, safety education. 

Service man, taking care of recreation, hous- 
ing, Americanization, restaurant, mutual aid, 
insurance, 
while in companies employing from three hun- 
dred to five hundred we usually have a central- 
ized employment office, with one person looking 
after the recruiting, selecting, placing, training, 
transferring, discharging, acting in an advisory 
capacity on rates and wages, adjustment of 
grievances, suggestion system, restaurant, and 
so-called welfare work. 

The employment and service department 
deals with all personnel problems and is* in- 
tended to eliminate waste on the human side of 
the industry. 














Getting Started 
The first duty of the employment manager is 
to know the plant, then to know the foremen, 


Force 


By Mabel E. Wallace 


Employment Manager, The Geo. H. Streetman’s Sons Co. of Cincinnati 





and most important, the kind of human beings 
which apply for work and the type which work 
out best in the respective departments. Usually 
the foremen do not take kindly to the idea of an 
employment manager; they fear that they are 
being robbed of the privilege of selecting their 
workmen, and they cannot see where they are 
going to benefit by the arrangement. The con- 
fidence of the foremen must be gained in the 
very start; they must be educated and humored. 
In the Strietmann Bakery we have an Executive 
Club. Meetings are held at the Business Men’s 
Club, with the president of the company pre- 
siding; the meeting begins with a good dinner, 
then the remainder of the evening is given over 
to the discussion of the personnel work. We 
could not put over the idea of a ‘‘requisition 
for help’’ or a ‘‘job analysis’’ until it had been 
thoroughly discussed at one of these meetings; 
then after its use and purpose had been ex- 
plained the work was easy. Do not try to force 
employment work upon the foremen; give it to 
them gradually and it will not be long before 
they begin to see that quite a burden has been 
taken off their shoulders, and then they become 
sold to the idea. 


Recruiting 
Help may be recruited through : 
1. Advertising, 
2. Applicants at the plant door, 
3. The old employes, 
4. The publie schools, 


». Kmployment agencies. 

We have found the method of recruiting 
through our old employes to be the best. We 
ask our employes to recommend their friends 
for our vacancies. They have been exceedingly 
cautious about those they have sent in, because 
they feel that, in a measure, they are responsible 
for the work of their friends. 

Interviewing 

A good method to use in interviewing pros- 
pective applicants is, at the start to ask them 
to fill out your application card—this card on 
one side should contain space for name, address, 
age, birthplace, date of birth, marital state, de- 
pendents, schooling, also the last four places of 
employment, how long each was held, wage 
made at each, why ended; the other side of the 
‘ard may be used by the employment office for 
remarks and to record the impression the appli- 
cant made. We rate the applicant according to 
our judgment of his training, experience and 
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personality. Rating from one to ten, five be- 
ing an average person; one to five below and 
five to ten above average. After making up 
the application card the applicant is more in- 
clined to talk about himself and from his con- 
versation his traits and characteristics will be 
brought out. By the personal interview may 
fairly well be determined the physical and 
mental fitness, mental suitability, the inherent 
attitude of mind and spirit of the applicant. 
Selection and Placing 

In order to select and place the applicant, a 
‘‘job analysis’’ is indispensable. The forms for 
the ‘‘job analysis’’ should include an outline of 
the duties of each job, the age person preferred, 
the schooling required, physical build, motion, 
working conditions, starting wage, next ad- 
vance, time required to learn, and overtime. 
The job should be fully outlined to the appli- 
eant, the disadvantages and the possibilities 
explained to him, before he is hired; this tends 
greatly to keep down discontent on the part of 
the worker later on. Accompanying the ‘‘job 
analysis’’ should be the trade test, developed 
in such a way that by a series of questions given 
to an applicant who is claiming to be skilled in 
a trade, may be determined whether he is an 
apprentice, journeyman, or expert trademan. 
However, it is never good policy on the part of 
the employment office to hire a skilled man 
without first sending him for an interview with 
the foreman under whom he will work. It 
seems to me that there is a big opportunity for 
the various cracker bakers in getting together 
and developing a set of standardized job speci- 
fications and trade tests. There is a difference 
in selecting; in 1918 what we were pleased to 
term selection was really collection. During a 
labor shortage we collect labor, while during a 
labor surplus we attempt to select labor. In 
selecting our help we give special attention to 
their work record, health and native intelli- 
gence. Weare using a few very simple psycho- 
logical tests given to determine only the native 
intelligence of the applicant. For example, an 
individual with a fifteen-year mentality should 
be able to repeat seven digits, as: 7—3—9—8— 
5—2—4; should execute four commands, as: 
bring that book from the table, sit down in this 
chair, turn to page 158 and read the second 
paragraph. Il presume that, like the Striet- 
mann Bakery, some of you have jobs in your 
plants which do not require an exceedingly high 
grade of mentality, in fact the ‘‘moron,’’ the 
individual with a mentality of from twelve to 
fourteen years, works out most successfully 
where there is monotony of action. Reminds 
me of the story: 

Native Intelligence Tests 

‘‘A valuable horse was lost and after a 
lengthy search on the part of the owner, a lib- 
eral reward was offered. One day, to every- 
one’s surprise, Jim, the village joke, came up 
the road leading the horse. Upon questioning, 
he said he had found him down by the creek. 


‘How did you happen to look there?’ ‘Well,’ 
said Jim, ‘I just got to thinking where I’d like 
to go if | was a horse—and—I went and he 
was.’ ’’ 

Like a physical entrance examination, the 
psychological test should be used not for elim- 
ination, but as a means of better determining 
the work for which the applicant is best fitted. 
So in selecting and placing workers, thought 
must 

First. Be given to his fitness for the position. 

Second. His fitness for the organization. 

This involves his character; he must have a 
character capable of being in harmony with the 
character of the organization. No matter how 
skilled the workman, if he is out of harmony 
with the spirit of the firm he is a detriment to 
himself and to others. 


Introducing the New Employe 

We found that a large number of employes 
were leaving during a period of service extend- 
ing from one day to one week. We determined 
to see if giving them a better start, or laying 
more stress upon their introduction, would not 
help this situation. It is only proper that the 
employe should be introduced to his foreman. 
We would not bring a guest into our home for 
dinner and not introduce him to our mother and 
sister. In many plants the watchman is the 
host, and he tells the new employe to ‘‘ follow 
the crowd.’’ Therefore, we introduced our help 
to their department foreman—furthermore, we 
appointed one of our young women as instruc- 
tor. All new girls are turned over to her; she 
is a friend to them, she shows them how to find 
the locker room, the lunch room, tells them 
about the library, clubs, shows them where to 
secure their uniforms—in fact, she is the hostess 
for our bakery family. 

Training 

The new employe is started in some simple 
work, under the supervision of an instructor, 
works for a few days of initial training and 
then as he shows the ability for the other work, 
and the opportunity arises, he is placed upon 
the more difficult operations. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid upon training. We want 
to develop the best method of training the em- 
ploye; however, let us avoid the ‘‘ breaking in’’ 
process. Permit me to use a homely illustra- 
tion on this point—you all admire the pride and 
spirit of a well trained horse; now think of the 
old plow horse; he is surely ‘‘broken in,’’ but 
how would you like to ride behind him? Let 
us not kill the spirit in the employe; let us not 
forget that he is human, that he is created of 
God and made in His likeness. 

Voluntary quitting is often caused for the 
simple reason that the workman knows that he 
does not ‘‘know’”’ his job and rather than be 
‘*fired’’ by the ‘‘boss,’’ he takes a chance at an- 
other job. How often a worker needs someone 
to just take him in hand, someone that is truly 
human, and deal with him as with another 
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human being and thereby train and instruct him 
in the work which is to be undertaken. It is 
well said that a manufacturer is turning out 
two products—the one is the finished product 
and goes out through the shipping door, and the 
other is the human product and goes out through 
the ‘‘employes’ door.’? You are known in your 
community by your product in goods, and in hu- 
manity, and your employe is what he was when 
you hired him plus what you have made him. 
Promotion, Transfer, Discharge 

The authority of the foreman concerning pro- 
motion, transfer and discharge should be lim- 
ited to recommendation only. Promotions have 
a good effect upon the morale of the working 
force and they may often be made without giv- 
ing a raise in wage or a change in work, for all 
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workmen like reecogntion. You must have, 
however, a definite plan by which you will know 
who deserves the promotion. Transfers may be 
made to readjust misplacement, to fit the round 
peg in the round hole, to give the workman an- 
other chance to make good, and to take care of 
the fluctuation in work in the various depart- 
ments. An employe will often fail under one 
foreman, but will work out splendidly with an- 
other, so that when hiring all unskilled help, 
as we do, it is folly to permit discharge in one 
department while recruiting for another. 
Grievances and Complaints 
Grievances and complaints must be received 
by the firm. Unless the workman has a proper 
place to register his ‘‘kicks,’’ a feeling of re- 
sentment will develop which later on is hard to 
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remedy. A mistake in pay, a slighting remark 
on the part of the foreman, complaints of favor- 
itism, are seemingly on the surface, small things, 
but in the mind of the workman these little 
grievances look tremendous, and if he has no 
opportunity to be set right, distrust will de- 
velop. Give him a chance,to get his ‘‘grouch”’ 
out of his system. 

Kmployes should not be permitted to leave 
without a personal interview with the employ- 
ment manager. This interview is very impor- 
tant, for it is a good time to find out the cause 
of his dissatisfaction and to obtain suggestions 
for improving the condition. You also wish 
to be sure that the employe is discharged wisely. 
By this we mean to give him a report on his 
work, to point out to him the cause of his failure 
and to advise him in regard to the overcoming 
of his weakness. In all event have the employe 
go away thinking good of the firm. 

Records 

Kimphasis must be placed upon the keeping of 
records, but care must be taken not to make the 
records over-elaborate. At present the tend- 
ency is toward one large card; we call ours the 
‘*Efficiency Card.’’ On this card we record all 
of the history connected with the worker—his 
weekly pay, his absence and the cause of his 
absence, transfers, promotions, lay-offs, rating 
of the foreman regarding his work, ete., ete. 
The records, however well kept, are useless if 
we forget that records are only our tools. Their 
value is measured by the amount of their use. 

Turnover 

We tabulate our turnover monthly, using the 
accepted definition that turnover is the ratio of 
the total separations to the daily average num- 
ber of employes actually at work. In other 
words, the total number of separations during 
the month, divided by the average daily attend- 
ance, multiplied by 12, equals the annual labor 
turnover. We use the standard form adopted 
by the National Association of Employment 
Managers, classifying our separations by de- 
partment and by reason of leaving, then making 
up a plant turnover record. Analysis of our 
turnover shows us many weaknesses and many 
changes have been made because of this analy- 
sis. When we have a repeated turnover on one 
job we know that something is wrong with that 
job and we set about trying to find and to cor- 
rect the fault. It is our aim to make our turn- 
over a prediction of the class of help to be 
recruited for months ahead. Our yearly turn- 
over for 1918 was 272 per cent, for we hired 786 
employes, had 732 total exits—with an average 
daily foree of 269—making our annual labor 
turnover, deducting the unavoidable separa- 
tions, 252 per cent. 

By giving attention to our employment prob- 
lems we have been able to cut our turnover in 
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half in the first six months of this year. When 
we begin to analyze the cost of training we 
hegin to recognize the cost of labor turnover; 
for training should not be considered welfare 
work-—-it is production work—it is getting the 
worker ready for maximum production. The 
cost of training a new workman has been esti- 
mated at from $30.00 to $80.00, barring the in- 
creased liability of accidents. The cost of labor 
turnover involves: 
1. The clerical work connected with the hir- 
ing. 
2. Instruction of the new employes by an 
instructor or foreman. 
3. The increased wear and tear on the ma- 
chines and tools. 
4. Reduced rate of production during the 
early period of employment. 
5. Increased amount of spoiled goods. 


Welfare or Service Work 

The increased efficiency of your employment 
organization will lessen the need for welfare 
work in your plant. Welfare is a term which 
is more and more to be avoided in industry, for 
with the word goes a tinge of charity which has 
a bad effect upon the worker; and it is truly the 
well-being rather than the welfare of your em- 
ployes that you are interested in. Service work, 
however, has its place in your organization; 
such work as safety, sanitation, ventilation, all 
help to make the employe healthy and efficient, 
and the employment more ideal. We have a 
player piano, dancing and a library for our help, 
because we believe that in using the noon hour 
as a recreation period the employes are more 
capble of more efficient work in the afternoon. 
Our lunch room, where we serve hot soup and 
coffee, is indispensable. This is given as an aid 
to proper employment, and is fermed service 
work. Our only deviation from service work 
is our annual picnic, which is a real frolic, 
affording a get-together of the company officials, 
office help, department heads and fagtory em- 
ploves. 

Conclusion 

‘*The essential in industry today is the man’’ 

-if we neglect the man we starve the industry 
and take away from it its vitality and initiative. 
Every change made in our working force is an 
interruption; it starts friction which runs 
through the whole body. In consideration of 
these facts, let us ‘‘put our house in order’’ by 
studying each job, proper selection, training, 
just wage, proper working conditions, protect- 
ing the worker against fatigue, accident and 
disease, and open an adequate channel by which 
the worker may reach the management; for the 
only way to stabilize the working force is to 
overcome the motives of change, and replace 
them with the motives for staying. 
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Metal Baskets With Beautiful Christmas Decorations 
Capacity About One Pound of Candy 














6-lb. packages per color. 60c per pound. 


Excellent Wrappers for your boxes. In beautiful designs. 


Pure Aluminum Foil 

In silver and 9 colors. 

Extremely soft and pliable 

Cut to any size without charge or waste. 
King Tut Foil Bonbon Cups 
King Tut Foil Cornets 

Ky 4 a box of 1,000 each, at $5.00 per box. 
King Tut Aluminum Foil 

All in wonderful, rich designs. 


454 Broome Street 





Try a small lot today. 


SILK WOOL 
The silk-like packing. material for boxes and baskets. Wonderful for dressing windows. Colors: Red, Green and Pink, Put up in 


DECORATED PARCHMYN 


KARL PAULI CORPORATION 


80c 90c each 


£ 


Gold Tinsel Cord, 1 and 2 ply. 

Gold Tinsel Ribbon, %&”, “4”, %” and %” wide. 
Chocolate Dipping Paper. 

Honey Comb Division Paper. 

Wattolyn. 

Cotton Paper. 

Fancy Tissue Paper. 

Velour Paper, for sample cards. 

Gold Paper borders. 


New York City 
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CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 


LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 


Americas Standard 


Candy Cup 


Once iried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE MIS: 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dip! 


and dip again on 


Everware 
Dipping Paper 


(Plain or Embossed) 
HIGH FINISH DURABLE 


Suitable for Enrober Work 


One set of samples will convince you 


McLaurin-Jones Company 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Mills Branch Offices 
Brookfield, Mass. New York, 150 Nassau St. 
Newark, N. J. Chicago, 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 
Ware, Mass. Cincinnati, 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 

















Conley Creates Candy Customers! 


Conley Foil around your products will stimulate sales. Perfect protection 
for perishable 


First impressions count. Your package must be products 


pleasing to the eye in order to make the first sale. 


: . Distinctive dress 
But the profit comes in on repeaters. 

for all products 
This means that underneath the outside dress there 


must be protected the real factory freshness and quality 














of your candy. 
Conley Foil guarantees this. 


The use of Conley plain, embossed, colored, or printed 
Foil, or Conley Bon Bon Cups, will make new customers 
for you, and increase your turnover. 


Samples and prices gladly sent. 








The Conley FoilCompany 


541 West 25°" Street — New York City 
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Gold Embossed 


Confectioners Stock and 


Net Weight Seals 


Packed 1000 of one 
kind to package. 
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Assorted 
Assorted Fruits and Nuts 
Assorted Chocolates 
Bitter Sweets 
Bon Bons 
Chocolates 
Caramels 
Fudge 


Chocolate Covered Cherries 
Chocolates and Bon Bons | 317 
Chocolates with Fruit | 347 

Milk Chocolates 


Dipped Nut Meats 
Hard Centers . 2 oz. 
Special Assortment . 3 of. 

Fruit Cordial . 4 02. 


Pi 


4 


—~, 


» 6 oz 
Whipped Cream Cherries 1 Ib. 8 oz. 

Chocolate Almonds 1 Ib. 12 oz. 
2 Ibs. 
Price $1.00 per M 2 Ibs. 4 oz. 5 ' 
Price in any Quantity, 
5M or over 75c per M 50c per 
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Write for samples and prices of specially designed seals. 


MILWAUKEE LABEL & SEAL @. 
SUPERIOR ‘= SEAL ‘= SERVICE 
297-299 7TH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Julian “Goldcratt’ seais 
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You are on the threshold 
of the holiday season. Write WADLEIGH’S COAL MANUAL 
today for our attractive cir- 
cular which shows many 
new and exclusive Schultz- 
designed candy boxes for 
immediate delivery. 


A valuable book 
for purchasing 
agents and plant 
engineers on the 
purchase and 


Ht SCHULIZ 6 (o use of coal. 


CH/CAGO Cloth $2.50 


5/9-53! Lartest 
set haenior and CY oh Leather $3.50 


in CAicavo 


184 pages 


For sale by 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
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“Trim It With Ribbons” Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter 


WHITE & CAMPBELL’S 
Pure Dye Satin 





Pattern 240 has stood the test 


EMIL PICK 


or candy manufacturer who | B k 
has used it. roKer 


Made in widths 2-3-5-7-9-12-16 
and all the colors necessary to 
put the ‘‘final touch’’ to your 
package. 

67 Wall Street New York City 


Telephone Bowling Green 1750-51 


Let us serve you at any time. 


WHITE & CAMPBELL 


387 4th Avenue “Truth has never been can never be, 
New York City contained in any one creed or system.” 























OFFICIAL QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 





A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Staley ws 
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Better 
Chocolates 


It’s the appearance that 
sells your chocolates. 


It’s the taste that keeps on 
selling them. 


For that ideal look, that 
intense chocolate flavor, 
which gives distinction to 
even low priced centers, you 
will get the results you are 
looking for by using 


DEA 


CAPITAL VANILLA 


It is as satisfactory in its 
working qualities as in its 
appearance and taste; 
smooth in texture, and 
easily hand and machine 
dipped. 

Make a thorough test of 
Ideal Capital Vanilla at our 
expense. 


Write us today for free samples 


‘Ideal Once—Ideal Always”’ 
IDEAL COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Coatings and Cocoas 
Offices Mills 
39 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK Lititz, Penn. 


Chicago Office Cambridge, Mass., Office 
1005 W. Harrison St. 798 Main St. 














Have you tried our 


Diamond M 


Crystal Marshmallow 
Gelatine 


Made by a new process 
developed by our Re- 
search Department after 
a series of practical tests. 


ut 


Crystal Gelatine Co. 
121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Stores 
New York Chicago 
14 Ferry Street 3630 Iron Street 
St. Louis Philadelphia 
408 Elm Street 418 Arch Street 
San Francisco 
Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 
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‘HOLD 
FORM 


MOULDING 


STARCH 


The name 
tells the story, 
but there are 
several other 
advantages which 
a test will 
plainly bring out. 
















May we 
send you 
a trial 

shipment 


») 








Stein, Haut & Go,, inc. 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Srei-Hart Mec. Co. 


2841 SO. ASHLAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 





QUALITY 





PRODUCTS 






FOR THE 








MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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° Cloves are shipped direct from Zanzibar teour 

i Soe IN Saint Louis plant, to be used for the manufac- 
Oxiticenm) ture of Vv ANILLIN-Moensanto. As large im- 
SS porters we secure the best values in the native 


57 Logs. US clove markets. 


Vanillin-Monsanto 
A Dependable Product 


VANILLIN-Monsanto, the pure white 
Vanillin, is manufactured from pure oil 
of Zanzibar cloves, imported directly by 
Monsanto. It is standardized according 
to very strict and rigidly enforced specifi- 
cations, which in turn permit the stand- 
ardization of the product in which it is 
used. Its great flavoring strength, con- 
stancy of supply, and the economy of its 
use appeal to every manufacturer interest- 
ed in minimum production costs—con- 
sistent with quality. 


Send for Booklet 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet on the 
history of VANILLIN—its 
introduction, adoption and 
remarkable popularity as a 
flavor. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, write for it 


today. 


VANILLIN-Monsanto, the pure White Vanillin. 





Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louvis.USA. 





New York, Chicago 
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Swiss methods are unequaled 
for the manufacture of fine 
Chocolate. This fact is 
generally acknowledged 
throughout the world. 


You can secure Chocolate 
Coatings (Peter’s) made by 
Swiss methods at prices 
equal to, and sometimes 
below, generally prevailing 
prices. 


Peter’s 
Superlative 


Chocolate 
Coatings 


are made in our American 
plant under the supervision 
of men trained and skilled 
in the Swiss Formulae and 
Processes. 


We suggest you consider 
thoughtfully the possibilities 
our line offers. Full infor- 
mation upon request. 


Peter Cailler Kohler 


Swiss Chocolates Co. 


Incorporated 


131 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Peter's, Cailler’s, Kohler’s and Nestle’s Choco- 
late Products are manufactured at Fulton, N. 
Y., U. S. A.; Orbe, Switzerland; Pontarlier, 
France.; Broc, Switzerland 





For Right — Candy 
MAPLEINE 


With Mapleine you are sure of perfectly 
flavored candy, and there is the satisfaction of 
knowing your Mapleine flavored candy will 
be perfect in flavor when it 
reaches the consumer. 

The flavor Mapleine brings 
out holds true in the manu- 
factured goods—the passing 
of time has no effect upon it. 

You will find Mapleine one 
of the most effective flavors 
in combination with nuts 
and chocolate. Use it in 
centers, bar goods, caramels, 
fudges, cream wafers and 
pralines and you will get 
flavor such as only Mapleine 
can give. 


Give Mapleine a trial—order now. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
8 W. Connecticut St. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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OR more than fifty years 

the Swift name on various 
food products has been an in- 
dication of quality. You know 
that. But do you know about 
Swift service? 


Write us for particulars. 


Swift & Company 


Chicago 
Makers of 
Swift’s Edible Gelatine 
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Do Away With the 


‘Element of Chance’”’ 


Regular users of -Xc original ter- 

peneless Citrus Concentrates 
a know in advance, positively, that 

the flavor in their finished prod- 
Popular Flavors are ycts will be all that possibly 
at Work For You could be desired. 


This Season. 
CXC 


LEMON ORANGE 
CXC LIMES 
CHERRYTONE LEMONS AND LIMES COMBINED 


are the most highly concentrated 

ox<c of all natural citrus flavors. They 
are very highly diffusible—excep- 

TUTTI-FRUTTI tiona! in heat resisting quality— 
incomparable ia purity and deli- 

F.& J. cacy of flavor—equally practical 


. for every type of candy. 
a ad Trial hi z GL ARANTEED 
tobe rial shipment GUARANTEED to 
(Imitation) PLEASE YOU. Mention this offer 
in ordering. 


FooTeE & JENKS 
Expert Flabor Speciniists 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


WHITTEN’S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879 — 


Strength, purity and uniformity 
guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J. 0. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Bldg. 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 




















CONFECTIONER 


The Color of 
Your Goods 


Emphasizes 
their Flavor— 


HE color in your goods 

has an appeal to the eye— 
they should suggest—should 
emphasize the flavor. 


“National” Food Colors will 
give you these wholesome, appe- 
tizing shades. The primary col- 
ors and blends of the “National” 
line of Certified Food Colors are 
adequate to produce every color 
and shade desired. 


“National” Food Colors are re- 
liable—their purity is certified to 
the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Certified Food Color Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 
40 Rector Street 
Charlotte Chicago San Francisco 


“NATIONAL” 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 





New York, N. Y. 
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M. & H. Gelatine 


has proven a success in candy making since 
the art was first discovered. 


There is an M. & H. Gelatine for every 
possible use in successful candy making. 


We will be glad to consult with you on 
the properties of Gelatine and its various 
uses in confectionery. 


Since 1868 


Johnstown Factory 


Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co. 


222 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 




















Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
is fectioners’ Use 







CTS 
ey 3) 








Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- ; 
fections depend largely upon the 
coatings. 


UNEXCELLED for 
COOKING QUALITIES 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 




















Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
rds h 
57 Highest Awa fe on tho Geauditens of 

















CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


Produced and blended especially for the 
Ice Cream and Candy Industry. 


Our Goods have made good by the good way 
they are made 


Grades for every class of work. 


Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 
Canada Cote Street, MONTREAL NEW YORK CITY 









































ESPECIALLY 
Marcone & Company, Inc. For The Candy Trade! 


98 Front St., New York City 


BROKERS IN 


Cocoa Beans 
and 
Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


ssi eniailieiiaeediaiial 
METAL MOLDS 


FOR MAKING 


HOLLOW CHOCOLATE 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


SANTA CLAUS MOLDS C ON FEC Tl O N ER S’ 


NO. SIZE EACH NO. SIZE EACH 


6845 3)” high $1.00 4709 6)”high $2.25 Corn Syrup, Thin Boiling 
6347 4)"high $1.80 4708 7}”high $4.00 


4739 Si” high $2.00 4707 93”high $5.00 and Moulding Starches. 
6741 Santa Entering Chimney 44” high, $2.75 
phe oe Py te Ngee American Maize-Products Co. 


ELnEnan ¢ 9, — “er 
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ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST QUALITY! 
Order Haehnlen’s Hardener for chocolate coatings now 


Your satisfaction will be certain 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 


IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 


Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 

Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 

Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 

Your chocolates will retain their color when the weather is humid and warm. 


Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned” and 


tested, thus eliminating any possibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused 
by the use of inferior and unfinished products and raw materials. 





Further Information and Quotations en Request. 


a ~ ok = Rn Sole ee > S., Canada 
L. S. HAEHNLEN a ee HAUG & CO., Inc., 
3817 Wyoming St. St. Louis, Mo. 295 Broadway New York City 


_— 


Out Iasts them all” 


























—-— 


VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 








The ORIGINATORS 
of 
CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 














STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


THE SAME AS ALWAYS 


devoted to the 
manufacture of High 


Grade Chocolate Coat- 


; Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 

ings, Liquors, Cocoas and by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 

Cocoa Butter. a ra Dispensers 
‘ers. 








Samples and Prices sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS Co. Corrizo Extract Co. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 


211-215 West 20th Street 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Use— 


Powdered Whole Milk 


MERRELL-SOULE 


Powdered Skimmed Milk 


Cream Powders (up to 72% butterfat) 


OU add water to powdered milk or 
cream—no loss of labor, fuel or flavor 
through necessity of boiling to proper con- 
sistency as when liquid milk or cream is 
used. 
Then, too, you can order and store 
Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk and Pow- 


dered Cream just as you would order and 
store sugar. 

It keeps without ice! No more irregu- 
lar deliveries, no more loss through milk or 
cream souring, no more handling of sticky 
cans—you just mix Merrell-Soule’s pow- 
dered products as milk or cream is needed, 


You'll profit by sending for our 54 -page candy makers’ booklet 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Maple Flavor 


Highly Concentrated 
Inexpensive 


QUALITY 
BEYOND QUESTION 





Here is America’s favorite flavor, so 
highly concentrated that it costs just a few 
cents to flavor a batch. 


Made from purely vegetable base and 
guaranteed to comply with Pure Food Reg- 
ulations. Contains no harmful ingredients. 


Will flavor Candy, Ice Cream, and Syrups 
with the delicate taste of true Maple. 
Candy manufacturers, particularly those 


who make popular priced package goods, 
will find it ideal. 


ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Working sample and quotations gladly 
sent to manufacturers without charge. 


epee Popes Fones Feees Fears Fees Fees Bee Rees Be ee EP I PS SEES 


40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS, Write today. 


Alex. Fries & Bro. 


312-314-316 E. Second St. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Confectioners’ Supplies 
for 70 Years. 


NEW YORK 
175 South Street 


CHICAGO 
94 Board of Trade 


ST. LOUIS 
400 So. Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
708 South Delaware Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Second and Brannan Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 


ridbidbia bid bid bio 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 





THURSTON & BRAIDICH | 


























— 








IMPORTERS 
SHELLED 
NUTS 


COCOA 
BUTTER 


EGG 
i] ALBUMEN 


GLACE 
FRUITS 


MILK 
POWDER 
l MAPLE 
SUGAR 








Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 








Established 1857 


Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured 








T. M. Ducheé and Sons 


LONDON ae Factories 
BUENOS AYRES LOS ANGELES 376 378 Greenwich Street ViLVO E 


PARIS 


A 
MANCHESTER 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 


DUCHE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


IMPORTERS 


PEELS 
CHERRIES 


GUM 
ARABIC 


CEYLON 
COCOANUT 


CANNED 
FRUITS 


JAPANESE 
GELATINE 


GRIMBERGHEN } BELGIUM 


AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 














— —————— 














a 
———— 

















Cocoa Beans 


82-92 Beaver Street New York City 


Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 
Cocoa Butter 
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What S 


a - to the Journeys Ex 


By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon, throughrainand storm, 
your goods travel a long, hard 
way from your factory to the 
retail store. 








No matter how often good wood boxes are 
loaded and unloaded, handled with hooks, 
piled under heavy freight, dropped from car 
to platform and from truck to the ground, 
they guard your goods from damage. 


Good wood boxes can always be opened for 

Packing inspection or repacking by jobber or whole- 

saler. It takes only hammer and nails to 

P ays make them ready for duty again. They cerry 
your product safely to the journey's end. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
844 RUSH ST., CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND. 1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CLASSIF IED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Ete 





RATES: 


25c per line; $1.00 minimum. Forms close on first of month. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE—BUTTERCUP CUTTING 

machines; brass rollers for Mills power 
drop frame; one 10, one 15 horsepower 
steam engine; 15-ton ice machine. D. 
Auerbach & Sons, 11th Ave., 46th-47th St., 
New York City. 





FOR SALE—1 ONLY; CONFECTION- 
ers’ & Bakers’ Manufacturing Co. Marsh- 
mallow beater, capacity 80 to 100-pound 
batches, $200.00. 
1 only; Bush Kiss Wrapping Machine, 
daily, capacity 600 to 800 pounds, $300.00. 
1 only; Adjustable Tuckin Cutter, ca- 
pacity about 400 pounds per day, $100.00. 
These machines are in good working 
condition, ready for shipment on short 
notice. Price f. o. b. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mueller-Keller Candy Co., 609-625 N. 
2nd St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE—WE HAVE COMPLETE 

set of machinery and tools for small 
manufacturer. A card will bring particu- 
lars, list and prices. Mandan Candy Fac- 
tory, Mandan, N. D. 


FOR SALE—5 FIVE-ROLL FINISHERS 

(Nat'l Equip.). 2 Cary Triple Chocolate 
Mills (Nat’l Equip.). 1 Bausman Disc Re- 
finer with two kettles (Nat’l Equip.). 1 
Cracker and Fanner (Nat'l Equip.). 1 
Bar Cooling Machine with shaking tables, 
depositor and nut attachments (Nat'l 
Equip.). 1 Chocolate Dud Depositor for 
Sun Burst, complete with table (Nat’l 
Equip.). 33 2000-pound chocolate mixing 
kettles (Nat'l Equip.). 2 15-inch En- 
robers, complete with feed and delivery 
tables and belts (Nat’l Equip.). 1 500- 
pound chocolate mixing kettle, complete 
(Nat'l Equip.). 1 Starch cleaner (Nat'l 
Equip.). 2 Heilman Cocoanut Ball Mak- 
ing machines. 4 Werner Bon Bon dipping 
tables—8 pots. 1 nougat mixer with tilt- 
ing kettle on truneons (Nat’l Equip.) 1 
100-gallon steam jacketted copper kettle. 
1 60-gallon cream re-melting and mixing 
kettle. 2 No. 30 J. H. Day Imperial mixer. 
2 No. 8 Lynn Superior day mixers. 1 No. 
6 Lynn Superior mixer. 2 Haas Wrap- 
ping machines, complete. 1 Galvanized 
iron rectangular glucose tank 4 ft. x 3% 
ft. x 1 ft. 1 Greer cooling and packing 
table. 1 Thomas Mills Drop Machine 
for 6-in. x 8-in. rolls. 1 Mills Icing Beater. 
1 24-in. jacketed marshmallow beater. 2 
Colton oscillators. 1 Drug mill. 1 Racine 
barrel mixer. 1 Kopperman nougat mix- 
er with steam jacket. 1100 Crystal Pans. 
9 Small counter scales. 8000 chocolate 
molds for bars and flat cakes. 1 Gal- 
vanized iron drying rack for buds. 1 Fig 
grinder. 1 No. 6 American Blower fan. 1 
American blower. 15000 Bon Bon Dip- 
ping trays. 250 Four-wheel Dolly trucks 
for tray. Used Crocker Wheeler motors 
—D. C. 220 volt, ranging from % to 35 
H. P. Address V329, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 


FOR SALE 


Springfield Melangeur, 72-in. 

Lehmann Melangeur, 60-in. 

5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x40-in., Spring- 
field. 

5-Roll Steel Refiner, 
Franke & Co. 

Lehmann Cocoa Butterpresses, 4 Pots. 

Carey Cocoa Butterpress. 

Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer No. 98. 

Bausman Disc Refiner for Coating. 

Springfield Melting Kettles, 2000 and 
300 Ibs. 

— Triple Mills, 36, 


16x32-in., Paul 


27 and 24- 


Sertng eld Twin Mills, 36 and 32-in. 
Springfield Chasers, 40 and 50-in. 
Springfield 3, 4 and 5-roll Granite Re- 
finers. 
11 Enrobers with Bottoming Attachment. 

2 Wood Moguls. 

Racine Depositor. 

Springfield Depositor for Chocolate. 

Baker Steam Sugar Cooker. 

Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 

Werner Cream Beater. 

Simplex Plastic Presses. 

Rotary Plastic Press with 6 Sets Dies, 
Swiss Make, Kuestner Freres. 

Ball Beaters. 

Racine Sizer for Caramel and Nougat. 

40, 50 and 60-gal. Double-Jacketed Cop- 
per Kettles. 

Buttercup Cutters, Mills & Bracht; Ra- 
cine Sucker Machines, Kiss Wrap- 
ping Machines, Cutters for Nougat 
and Caramels, Open-Fire Kettles, etc. 

All machinery guaranteed to be in good 

operating condition. 
Candy & Chocolate Equipment Co., Inc. 
452 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 





FOR SALE — RACINE CONTINUOUS 

cutter, belt drive with conveyor, blow- 
er, air pipe, countershaft and motor; no 
belting; good condition. Will sell for 
$500, f. o. b. Dothan. Write J. D. Foy, 
Dothan, Ala. 


FOR SALE—5 MILLS GOPPER MIXERS, 

30-in. dia., 30 gal. steam jacketted. 
7 34x40-in. Imperial Day jacketted steam 
heated mixers. 1 Mills copper mixer, 32- 
in. dia. x 22-in., 45 gal. steam jacketted. 
1 Superior Day mixer, 44x44x42-in. double 
geared steam jacketted. 1 Mills mixer 
ll-in. dia., 36-in. double roll, rubber 
mixer, steam heated, water cool Werner 
& Pfieiderer jacketted mixers, heatable 
blades, 300 gallon capacity Rockwell 6 
and 7 barrel dough mixers, tilting, belt 
driven. Ross 50 gallon capacity tilting 
mixers, double agitator. R. Gelb & Sons, 
214-216-225 Livingston St., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE—ATTRACTIVE PRICES— 

National Equipment Enrobers; Kihl- 
gren Stringers; D. C. and A. C. Motor 
Drives for Enrober; Bottoming Attach- 
ments; Automatic Shaker-Feeders; Greer 
Packing and Cooling Systems; Schrafft 
Cooling System; Walters and Champion 
Basket Dipping Machines with Baskets; 
150 to 300 Ibs. Springfield and Carey 
Chocolate Melters; Springfield Moguls; 
Racine Depositor; Mogul Pumps, 12 to 
24 outlets; Double 40 Jelly Bean Pump 
for Steel Mogul; Power and Hand Print- 
ers; Springfield E. B. Cream Remelting 
Kettles, 50 gallon; Springfield and Sav- 
age Marshmallow Beaters; Nougat and 
Caramel Cutters; Automatic Sucker Ma- 
chines, various sizes of rollers; Contin- 
uous Buttercup Cutters; Mills Jap Cut- 
ters, 10 and 15-inch; Sizing Machines; 
Power Drop Frames with various sizes 
of rollers; Mills Ball Machines; Werner 
Syrup Cooler and Cream Beater, 800 Ibs.; 
Clad Copper Cream Beater, 5-foot; Ball 
Cream Beater, 5 foot; Croll Cream Beat- 
er, 5-foot; Day Dough Beaters, 20 and 40- 
gallon; Burkhard and Kopperman 38-inch 
Revolving Pans with and without steam 
coils; Brach Machines and Conveyors; 
Burkhard 40, 60 and 80-gallon Copper 
Mixing Ketiles, tilting with draw-offs; 20 
to 80-gallon Jacketed Cooking Kettles; 
1,000-lb. Vacuum Cooker with Pump; 
Lambert Peanut Blancher; Lambert, 
Burns and Emerick Two and Three Bag 
Peanut Roasters; Power Fruit and Nut 
Grinders; Cocoanut Graters; York Batch 
Roller, 8-foot; Mills Batch Spinner, 5- 
foot; Racine Cup Separator; Savage 
Open Fire Mixer with Stove; Mills Al- 
mond Paste Grinders; Heilman Cocoa- 
nut Bon Bon Machine; Baker Continuous 
Cooker; “Model U” Bar Wrapping Ma- 
chine; Saxmayer Box Tying Machines; 
Steel Cooling Slabs, 4 ft. by 5 ft. and 3 
ft. by 8 ft.; Marble Slabs; Improved Ap- 
pliance Stoves, 18-inch and 23-inch; Pul- 
leys, Hangers, Belting and Shafting. We 
rebuild all machines equal to new. 
Union Confectionery Co., Inc., Office 104 
First St., New York City. Showroom 29 
W. Houston St., New York City 





FOR SALE— RACINE CHOCOLATE 
coating machine, warming table and 


thirty-one baskets. One Racine nougat 
cutter, new, never been used. Will sac- 
rifice for a quick cash sale. Merrill 
Candy Co., Merrill, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 7-FO!1s MURKLAND 

revolving packing tabie, motor and all 
necessary fittings. Good as new; a money 
maker for a manufacturer of moderate 
priced packaged chocolates. Cost $400. 
What do you offer? Address Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St, corner llth Ave., New 
York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 





RATES: 25c per line; $1.00 minimum Forms close on first of month. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 





FOR SALE 


1 15-h.p. General Electric Motor, Direct- 
Current Shunt-Wound Motor, type E. 
C., Class 4, No, 2536, Form B, Amp. 
25, Volts 500; 15-h.p. Spec. No. 8067. 
Speed 1200, with starting rheostat. 

1 Elevator Operator Controller, bought 
from Moline Elevator Company, Mo- 
line, Ill.; 7%-h.p., 500 Volts, Direct- 
Current No. 11. 

1 7%-h.p. Direct-Current, Compound- 
Wound Elevator Motor for single-belt 
machine. Made by the Northern 
Electric Company, Madison, Wis. 
Volts 500, Amp. 13, Speed 540. Made 
special for Moline Elevator Company. 

2 Power Starch Printers, made by the Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, 
Mass. $90.00. 

Chase Candy Company, 102 South 2nd 

St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE—GALVANIZED STEEL 

drums, Anchor Brand, 16 and 18 gauge; 
practically new; 30- to 55-gallon capacity. 
Desirable for storing and shipping syrups. 
Maple Producers Co-operative Assn., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—RACINE CREAM BEATER, 

Model 71, size 2, 60 inch, water jacket. 
Never used. Maple Producers Co-opera- 
tive Assn., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED. 





WANTED—500-LB CHOCOLATE MELT- 

ing kettle, marshmallow beater, hand 
printer and 50- or 60-gallon mixing kettle. 
Must be in good condition. Allen & An- 
drews, Corning, N. Y. 





WANTED—STANDARD ENROBER IN 
Al shape. Will pay spot cash, and must 

be guaranteed. Also No. 3 Racine starch 

buck. Merrill Candy Co., Merrill, Wis. 





FOR SALE—1 Savage after-dinner 
mint machine with fifty ft. conveyor; 1 
Hohberg Waffle and Pillow hard candy 
machine, with two sets of chains and 
fifty ft. conveyor; 1 80-gallon iron kettle 
peanut salter with steam coils, including 
two baskets; 1 20-inch power sizer; 2 
Herald furnaces, complete with blower; 
1 Racine marshmallow barrel heater; 1 
six-ton Brunswick ice machine, complete 
with condensor and coils. Above ma- 
chinery is in good working order. Will 
sacrifice for immediate cash sale. The 
Max Glick Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





REX CREAM CENTER MAKER, 50-LB. 


capacity, complete, in good order. Nou- 


gat Beater. 
Montreal. 


P. O. Box 95, Station C, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FACTORY 

owners, kindly take notice. A superin- 
tendent of one of the largest chocolate 
bouses producing bulk and package goods 
wishes to locate in southern California. 

This is your opportunity to obtain the 
services of a man of proven ability, cap- 
able in every respect. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Can make anything out of candy. 

2. A student of our best production en- 
gineers. 

3. Expert on gums and hard candy. 

4. Can produce Jordan almonds at a 
lower labor cost than any house. 

If you have no factory, let me build one 
for you. 

Address Supt., B210, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
someone to secure the services of a 
young man who is proving his ability as 
an executive and buyer for a large candy 
corporation and desires to make a new 
connection. Thoroughly familiar with 
sources of supply, stores-keeping and de- 
tails necessary. Address U326, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS WORKING 

foreman for hard goods department by 
one of the large manufacturers in the 
middle west. Address T320, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — FORELADY FOR CHOCO- 

late department. One who is capable 
of handling help, teach dipping and su- 
pervise packing fancy packages. State 
salary and furnish references. Address 
T322, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHOCOLATE 

enrober man; one who understands tem- 
pering chocolate and can handle five en- 
robers. State salary wanted and furnish 
references. Address T3t3, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS FOREMAN 

for hard goods department. Must un- 
derstand his business and be able to han- 
dle help. State wages wanted and send 
references. Address T324, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS PAN MAN. 

One who can handle help and take 
charge of department. State wages 
wanted and furnish references. Address 
T325, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED—COMPETENT, EXPE- 

rienced forewoman to assume charge 
of packing department. Gorton Choco- 
late Co., Corning. 


HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—SECOND PAN MAN FOR 

large middle western concern. Steady 
work all year around. State wages 
wanted, age, experience, etc., in first let- 
ter. Address V327, % Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAN, 

thoroughly competent to take full 
charge of chocolate dept., consisting of 5 
enrobers, 20 hand dippers and about 100 
chocolate wrappers and packers. Biggest 
end of the business, enrober dipped, 5c 
bars. Apply, stating experience, salary 
expected. Give references. Address 
V328, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


HELP WANTED — A PRACTICAL 

candy maker to take charge of a fac- 
tory which is about to supply our retail 
candy stores. Must be live wire in the 
candy making game, able to produce good 
candies; and willing to become financially 
interested (at least $2,000). A proposi- 
tion of merit to competent person. Inter- 
ested parties reply immediately to Cer- 
vieri & Co., Suffern, N. Y. 


WANTED—MARSHMALLOW MAN, EX- 

pert on all lines of marshmallow goods. 
Steady work and good wages to a capa- 
ble man. Address W. O. Miltimore, Su- 
perintendent, Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Salesman Wanted — Beginning January 

first, the Martin Candy Company, 
Marshfield, Oregon, will require the ser- 
vices of a thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced salesman. Married man pre 
ferred. Exceptional opportunity for some 
live wire desiring connection with grow- 
ing concern in most talked of place in 
West today, COOS BAY. They want a 
man who will anticipate becoming finan- 
cially interested, big enough in person- 
ality and ability, eventually to take charge 
of and manage the business 

For further particulars, address G. A. 
Martin, Marshfield, Oregon. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE AND RENT — FLOOR 

space, 100x50, to let; completely 
equipped for manufacture of high-class 
gum goods, including two large drying 
rooms; Mogul, steam jacketed copper 
kettles, 10 to 250 gallons (stirring and 
open); starch, starchboards, steaming 
trays and all other utensils pertaining to 
manufacturing (capacity 15,000 pounds 
weekly). Will make an interesting prop- 
osition on easy terms to right party for 
purchase of entire equipment and rent of 
space. E. C. Rich, Inc., 29 9th Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 
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CENTRALLY DISTRIBUTED FROM THE WORLDS 
~. LARGEST GELATINE FACTORY OR OUR 
WAREHOUSES, 





SAN FRANCISCO RAPIDSt— 


NEW YORK 


UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH. PURITY, 
at the RIGHT PRICE. 
EXCELLENT GELATINE for 
MARSHMALLOWS. 


United States Gelatine Co. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 
Miwauker, Wis. 

















Contributions on subjects both serious 
. and frivolous with some application to 


the interests of practical candy men 


Forms Close 
December 29 


Free to Production 


Men upon order of executives 


(To others, 15c per copy) 
We prefer to niail “The FOREMAN” only upon request | 
and instructions from candy superintendents or other executives. 














